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Treatise on Ornamentation 
GUISEPPE TARTINI 


Translated and Edited by SOL BABITZ 


P. Denis, who translated Tartini’s Trea- 
tise on Ornamentation into French in 1771, 
referred to the work as “unique” in the 
brief introduction he prepared for it. He 
did not elaborate on this point, but in all 
probability the work possesses even greater 
claim to singularity than he surmised. 

It is the first book dealing entirely with 
ornamentation; the first book to discuss in 
detail the raison dWétre and application of 
ornaments, providing information found in 
no other books of the period; the only 
book written on that subject in Italy at 
a time when all Europe was copying the 
Italian model in performance. Oddly 
enough, it was never published in Italian 
but circulated widely in manuscript; while 
thus circulating it had, according to its 
French translator, wide influence; it was 
probably seen by C. P. E. Bach and most 
certainly studied by Leopold Mozart, who 
appropriated entire sections from it for his 
Violinschule with the then customary lack 
of acknowledgement. 

Paradoxically, when the manuscript was 
finally published in French translation, its 
influence waned, perhaps because it was 
becoming outmoded—there seems to be no 
further mention of it by 18th-century writ- 
ers. Today, no copies of the manuscript 
are known, while the French version is 
almost forgotten, very rare, and missing 
from most libraries; all this is strange, 
since several relatively unimportant works 
of Tartini are widely known. Its present 
obscurity is such that there is no mention 
of it in English books on ornamentation,? 


1Leopold Mozart, Versuch einer griindlichen 
Violinschule (Augsburg, 1756), Chaps. 9-11. 

2It is however cited by Adolph Beyschlag, 
Die Ornamentik der Musik (Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel, 1907), pp. 145-147, and Lionel de 
la Laurencie, L’Ecole Francaise de Violon de 
Lully d Viotti (Paris: Librairie Delagrave, 
1924), III, 64-74. 
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and it is incorrectly designated in both the 
old and new Grove’s. 

Tartini’s style is clear and some of his 
statements unequivocal in the extreme, all 
of which helps shed light on aspects of per- 
formance which are still not completely 
understood. Tartini’s evidence helps ex- 
plain, for example, why the leading non- 
keyboard books (Tosi, Quantz, Geminiani, 
L. Mozart) omit symbols for the mordant 
and turn, and why these very terms are 
treated differently in these books. 

The manuscript apparently bore no date, 
but it must have been written prior to 
1750 in order to allow several years for it 
to circulate and reach Leopold Mozart in 
time to be incorporated into his book before 
its writing in 1754. 

It is doubtful if the original title of the 
book can be discovered. The abbé Fanzago 
has been variously quoted with respect to 
the title. A Dictionary of Musicians says 
“The abbé Fanzago speaks of a manuscript 
treatise by Tartini entitled Lezione sopra 
i var generi di appogiature di trilli tremoli 
e mordenti &c.”* Fétis says, “L’abbé 
Fanzago mentions a work in footnote 24, 
page 34 of the first edition of the eulogy 
of Tartini under the title of Lezioni pel 
Violine; but the real title of this work is 
found in the catalogue of Joseph Benson 
(Venice, 1818, p. 4): Trattate del appog- 
giature si ascendenti che discendenti per il 
violino, comme pure il trille, tremolo, mor- 
dente, ed altro, con dichiarzione delle 
cadenze naturali e composte’’.* 

This last title conforms closely with the 
contents of the French translation—it 
served the translator as the basis for his 
more flowery title, aimed at enhancing the 


3A Dictionary of Musicians (London, 1827), 
Second Edition. 

4F. J. Fétis, Biographie universelle des mu- 
siciens (Paris, 1834-35). 
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work’s sale. The identity of this translator 
has been something of a mystery. Laurencie 
correctly points out that he is not the 
Claude Denis who published violin sonatas 
in the 1720’s; however like Jane Arger® he 
confuses him with a Denis who died a few 
years after publishing a Nouveau system de 
musique pratique in 1747.6 Fétis describes 
the translator as Pietro Denis, a publisher 
and mandoline teacher who also translated 





5Jane Arger, Les agréments et le rhythm 
(Paris: Rouart, 1917), p. 106. 

Sde la Laurencie, I, 265-8; III, 168. We are 
also indebted to de la Laurencie for establishing 
1771 and not Fétis’ 1782 as the date of pub- 
lication of the translation. 


Fux’s Gradus. That Fétis is probably correct 
may be inferred from the last page of the P. 
Denis translation, where is found a list of 
didactic works for the mandoline “by the 
author.” 

Denis’ remarks scattered through the text 
are easily distinguished, since they are con- 
cerned with the French equivalents of 
some of Tartini’s terms. The present writer’s 
remarks are in brackets and footnotes. The 
musical examples have been reproduced 
photographically through the courtesy of 
the Library of Congress. 

For assistance in the preparation of this 
translation, thanks are due to David D. 
Boyden, Allen P. Britton, Wesley Kuhnle, 
William Lichtenwanger, and Fritz Zweig. 


TREATISE 


ON THE ORNAMENTS OF MUSIC 


Including the origin of the appoggiatura 
Its value and where to put it 
All the various kinds of trills 


How to use them 


The vibrato and the mordant 

The use to which they can be put 
The modes or natural ornaments 
The florid modes which are endless 
How to construct a cadenza 


An original work very useful not only to teachers of the singing 
style, but also to all instrumentalists, and which every good musician, 
even composer will read with much pleasure. 


*_ * * * 


Composed by the celebrated Guiseppe Tartini of Padua 
And translated by Sig’r P. Denis of Paris 
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| Denis’ Introduction] 


The work which I give to the public 
is as unique as its author, [who is| 
acclaimed, as one sees in the Ency- 
clopedia, by all the academies of 
Europe as the greatest musician of his 
century." My zeal for the public good, 
and my gratitude to this great man 
who deigns to honor me with his 
friendship, has induced me to trans- 
late into French, as clearly as I could, 
this treatise, which has educated many 
able artists, and which has given birth 
to modern music. 

The reader is advised not to read 
it in haste, but on the contrary at a 
slow pace and with thought, in order 
to derive from it the profit and satis- 
faction he desires. 


Concerning the Appoggiatura 
Which in French Is Called Little Note® 


Appoggiaturas are those 
written smaller than the others: 


An appoggiatura is an ornament 
joined to a large note before which it 
is placed; both are expressed with the 
same bow stroke or with the same 
breath: 


jeter 


There are two kinds of appoggia- 
turas. With some one descends to the 
large notes, with others one ascends 
to them: 


notes 





7Diderot and d’Alembert, 
(Paris, 1751-66). 

8The spelling is Pogiatura, a gratuitous error 
by the translator—his use of the term petit 
note was undoubtedly convenient for his read- 
ers; today the original Italian term must be 
used, The term port-de-voix was avoided prob- 
ably because it usually designated an ascending 
ornament. 


l’ Encyclopedie 


ir 


- . 
Cuz sits soele: 





I shall speak first of those with 
which one descends; these are the 
most natural and the most flattering.® 

One must make a distinction be- 
tween two kinds of descending appog- 
giaturas, to wit, long, or sustained 
appoggiaturas, and short and passing 
appoggiaturas. The duration of a long 
appoggiatura should equal that of the 
large note to which it is joined, or, 
to state it better, it should share the 
value of this large note. This will be 
seen in the second of the following two 
examples. The appoggiatura is written 
as a large note in the second example: 





The difference of expression in the 
second example is not in the value of 
the appoggiatura, which is the same 
as that of the large note, but in the 
nature of the bow stroke or the breath- 
ing. If this appoggiatura were written 
as a large note, as it appears in this 
example, it would be necessary to 
express it with more stress than the 
second, and it would demand a short 
trill. But as it is only an appoggiatura, 
the bow or voice should start it softly, 





9There is general agreement with respect to 
the superiority of the descending appoggiatura 
among L. Mozart, Geminiani, and C. P. E. 
Bach. Quantz does not mention it but the bulk 
of his examples are descending. (L. Mozart, 
Chap. 9, Par. 12; fn. to Par. 10 in 1787 edition; 
F. Geminiani, The Art of Playing on the Violin, 
London, 1751, p. 7; C. P. E. Bach, Versuch 
iiber die wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen, Ber- 
lin, 1753, trans. W. J. Mitchell, New York: 
Norton, 1949, p. 90; J. J. Quantz, Versuch 
einer Anweisung die Flite traversiere zu spielen 
. .. , Berlin, 1752, Chap. 8. 








ee 
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increase the sound by degrees for half 
of its value, and diminish it similarly 
in falling to the large note to which it 
is joined. This large note requires a 
short trill, which makes it sound 
stronger, as can be seen in the follow- 
ing example: *° 





If there is a dot after the large note 
it is worth half again more than it 
would be without a dot, as one sees 
in this example: 





In that case the appoggiatura takes 
two-thirds of the value and the large 
note the other third. For example, if 
the large note is a dotted quarter, the 
appoggiatura is worth two eighths, and 
the large note is worth only one. In 
the following example one sees the 
appoggiatura written as a small note, 
and below as a large note to indicate 
its value: ** 





10While opinions may differ with respect to 
the length of the appoggiatura, there is general 
agreement that it has a crescendo while the 
main note has a diminuendo. Tartini recommends 
a trill for the “bow or voice” to reinforce the 
dying tone after every appoggiatura—this same 
trill on the keyboard would be noisy, destroying 
the soothing effect which the long appoggiatura 
usually was supposed to create. (C. P. E. Bach, 
p. 95-6; J. J. Quantz, Chap. 12, Par. 26; L. 
Mozart, Chap. 9, Par. 8; Chap. 9, Par. 11). 
Note that in the examples sometimes a cross and 
sometimes a fr is indicated. However most often 
there is mo sign to indicate where the trill 
should be, the composer knowing that the per- 
former would know where to insert one. 


11L. Mozart, Chap. 9, Par. 13; Quantz, Chap. 
8, Pars. 8-9; C. P. E. Bach, p. 90. 


General Rule 
Concerning the Manner of Using Long 
A ppoggiaturas 


In 4/4 time a large note to which 
an appoggiatura is joined should begin 
the measure or the third beat. In 
triple time it should begin the meas- 
ure. This large note should be of a 
greater value than that which follows 
it, because long appoggiaturas do not 
produce a good effect in conjunction 
with notes of equal value, as can be 
seen in the second of the two follow- 
ing examples: ** 





If the composer expresses a senti- 
ment with notes of the same value, 
one should not use long appoggiaturas 
because they would alter and weaken 
the expression. They should be used 


12In these examples, it is not clear whether 
Tartini is advising composers not to write bad 
examples such as are seen in the first line or 
advising performers to change them into good 
examples as shown in the second line by adding 
dots according to the convention of free rhyth- 
mic alteration. (Sol Babitz, “A Problem of 
Rhythm in Baroque Music,” Musical Quarterly, 
XXXVIII [October, 1952], 533-565). Compare 
the examples of L. Mozart, Chap. 9, Par. 19, 
with the more detailed versions in Pars. 20 and 
21, which show what the performer-as-impro- 
visor may do in filling out the written notes. 

According to contemporary instructions line 
two should begin approximately thus: 


= ne 


<> <> <> 


yet because of notation shorthand of the 18th 
century such a clear example will not be found. 
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only in conjunction with notes of 
mixed time values as in these exam- 
ples: 





The effect of this kind of appoggia- 
tura is to lend cantabile and nobility 
to the expression. Thus, they are 
appropriate to all solemn and melan- 
choly movements. If one should use 
them in gay and fast movements, 
which are called the Lombard style, 
one would weaken the brilliance and 
enervate the vivacity which this kind 
of movement should produce. One can 
nevertheless employ them in allegro 
and vivace is 3/4 time but never in 
4/4 because one must in this case ad- 
here to that which I have said above. 

The descending short, or passing 
appoggiaturas are suited only to 
descending skips of thirds. Singing 
naturally requires that one proceed 
stepwise (or diatonically) and not by 
skips. In descending skips of thirds, 
the appoggiaturas fill in the intervals, 
and form a scale with the large notes. 
They [the appoggiaturas] should pass 
very lightly and in such a manner that 
the large notes are more emphasized. 
Thus the strength of the bow and the 
voice should be felt much more on the 
large notes than on the appoggia- 
turas.** 


13The use of the term “strength of the bow” 
(force de l’archet) implies the existence of a 
section of the bow which, being stronger, can be 
used for appoggiaturas and other forms of 
emphasis, and indicates that in the basic bow 
stroke the dynamics were not even. To the mod- 
ern violinist whose basic stroke is evenly sus- 
tained (unless a crescendo or diminuendo are 


The value of the appoggiaturas is 
indeterminate in the following exam- 
ple, which is in eighth-notes; it would 
appear that the appoggiaturas are ap- 
proximately one-half as long as the 
eighth-notes: 


. , bee Setlist ~ 
If the same example is put in quar- 
ter-notes, the appoggiaturas will not 
have the value of eighths; or if given 
this value, they will produce a bad 
effect; and they produce a very good 
effect if the large notes are made long 


and the appoggiaturas as short as 
possible: 











This comes from the long or 
strengthened accent, which is greater 
on the note which begins the measure, 
and on that which begins the half- 
measure, than on that which begins 
the [first] quarter and that which 
begins the last quarter. This long, or 
strengthened accent would be weak- 
ened if one prolonged the appoggia- 
tura.** 


indicated) the concept that the “strength of the 
bow” can be “felt” more on one part than 
another is meaningless. Yet such is the nature of 
the outward curved bow. Quantz says that 
every tone has its forte and piano “if time 
allows” (Quantz, Chap. 14, Par. 11), and that 
inasmuch as every long note is a messa da voce 
it must contain a crescendo and diminuendo. 
(Quantz, Chap. 14, Par. 10). L. Mozart says 
that “Every tone, even the strongest attack has 
a small .. . softness at the beginning of the 
stroke .. .” This prevailed in fast as well as 
slow passages. (L. Mozart, Chap. 5, Pars. 3, 6, 
and 10). There is much corroborating evidence 
of the prevalence of affective dynamics but no 
evidence of an even, modern type of tone in 
performance. 


14Tartini does not say whether or not the 


short appoggiatura precedes the beat; however, 
L. Mozart makes such an interpretation of 
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Use to Which the Short and Passing 
Appoggiatura Should Be Put 


One can use it not only in descend- 
ing skips of thirds, but in all other 
places, even in descending scales and 
in any time signature; that is to say, 
in measures of 4/4 time and in triple 
time as can be seen in the following 
examples: 








The effect of short and passing 
appoggiaturas is to render the expres- 
sion lively and brilliant. This is very 
different from that of the long appog- 
giaturas, which only render it melod- 
ious. One must consequently not put 
short and passing appoggiaturas in 
serious and sad pieces, but only in 
allegro, or at most in andante canta- 
bile. Their real expression can be seen 
in the following examples: *° 


Ex. 17, writing dotted 8th and 16th notes 
(Chap. 9, Par. 17). W. J. Mitchell discusses 
this question in his translation of C. P. E. 
Bach’s Essay (C. P. E. Bach, p. 98). The ma- 
jority opinion would probably hold with Quantz 
and Agricola: When the appoggiatura is on the 
beat it is in Lombard style, when soft and before 
the beat it is in the French style (Quantz, Chap. 
8, Par. 5; Chap. 17, Sec. 2, Par. 20; Chap. 18, 
Par. 58; P. F. Tosi, Opinioni de’ cantori .. ., 
1723, German translation by J. F. Agricola, 
Berlin, 1757, pp. 61-68). 


15Note the trill in the example which is not 
mentioned in the text; this trill on the first 
64th note is not playable unless that note is 
lengthened by the performer to several times 
its written value according to the convention of 
rhythmic alteration. J. S. Bach sometimes places 
ornaments in similar places. Other examples 
of this will be found on pp. 82 and 91 (top of 
right hand columns). 








Sometimes in ascending stepwise 
passing appoggiaturas are used: *° 


It must be noted that there is in 
this passage a [metrical] ambiguity 
between the appoggiaturas and the 
large notes, as the good effect does 
not come from the appoggiatura but 
from the large note which precedes 
it, and which forms with it a [metri- 
cal] ambiguity. 

Notes of this kind and not appog- 
giaturas are used in the ascending and 
descending scales. 


Concerning the Simple Ascending 
Appoggiaturas 

The simple ascending appoggiaturas 
do not at all conform to the nature of 
harmony; the descending appoggia- 
turas take the place of the dissonance. 
If one reflects that the dissonance 
should not ascend but rather descend 
in order to resolve, one will clearly 
see that the ascending appoggiaturas 
are contrary to the nature of harmony. 
See the following examples: ** 





16L, Mozart rewrites this without “ambiguity,” 
changing it into dotted 16ths and 32nds (L. 
Mozart, Chap. 9, Par. 18). 


17In some of his versions of this, L. 
Mozart follows the convention of the double- 
dot; in his “played” version the value of the 
note after the dot is one-half of the written 
value (L. Mozart, Chap. 9, Pars. 4, 26, and 27). 
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From this it follows that one can- 
not use simple appoggiaturas in as- 
cending but one can use them in 
combination with other appoggiaturas, 
as in the following example: ** 














One can combine them in another 
way by starting them ascending and 
finishing descending. See the example 
which follows: 


To prove that the ascending appog- 
giaturas are contrary to harmony, one 
need only form a passage of ascending 
skips in thirds and fill in the intervals 
with passing appoggiaturas, as we 
have done in the example of descend- 
ing skips of thirds. In this way one 
will see that those which descend are 
good and those which ascend are bad: 





There are nevertheless appoggia- 
turas which proceed by skips, some 





Thus the first e in the first and second lines of 
the example should come late. 


18L, Mozart, Chap. 9, Par. 20. 


ascending and others descending, 
which always have a good effect, es- 
pecially in the cantabile, the grave 
and the pathetic mood, as is seen in 
the following example. Their rules are 
the same as those for long and sus- 
tained appoggiaturas which are used 
in descending scales: 





Their value is taken from the time 
of the following note.*® 


End of the Appoggiaturas 


Concerning the Trill, Vibrato, and 
Mordant®® Which in French Are 
Called Cadence, Tremblement, 
and Mordant 


The trill which in French is called 
cadence is a perfect ornament of 
music; but it should be used in the 
same way as one uses salt in eating. 
Too much or too little salt spoils the 
taste, and it should not be put on 
everything one eats.”* There are only 
two kinds of trills, the trill of a 
whole-step and that of a half-step, of 
which these are examples: 





This whole-step trill is the closing 
trill of major keys: 





19In the French translation the next to the 
last word in this sentence is “preceding” (ante- 
cedente); this is obviously wrong since the 
example shows the value taken from the follow- 
ing note. 

20Trillo, Tremolo e mordente. 


21The warning not to employ too many trills 
is addressed to the 18th-century violinist who 
often added them to almost every note. Modern 
violinists who never introduce trills should read 
this warning in reverse! 
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This trill of a semi-tone is the clos- 
ing trill of minor keys. 

The mechanism of the Trillo, or trill 
consists in pressing firmly the finger 
of the lower note and striking the 
string with the finger of the other note 
quickly and lightly.?? 

The trill is faulty when it exceeds 
the prescribed [interval of] a tone or 
semi-tone. In all music there is only 
one case where this trill is permissible, 
even though it exceeds a whole-step. 
It is that of the following example: ** 











In that case, which occurs frequent- 
ly, it is better to substitute for this 
trill a mode, i.e. a simple or compound 
ornamental figure, concerning which 
we shall speak later, for this trill is 
very difficult and as a result often 
devoid of taste or effect.2* There are 
various ways of ending a trill—here 
are the two most usual and natural 
ones: *° 





The first is the more natural of the 
two. There is another complex one 





22Modern violin playing invariably requires 
strong finger pressure. 

23L. Mozart, Chap. 10, Par. 4. Quantz ac- 
cuses “several Italian violinists” of using the 
bad trill in thirds (Chap. 9, Par. 4). 


24“Mode” is used in the sense of maniera; 
Manieren (Ger.). 


25Quantz, Tab. IX, Fig. 3a; Tab. XV, Figs. 
17a, 20i. See pp. 83 and 93 below. 


shown in the following example and 
others similar to it: *° 








Nowadays a trill is made on a note 
and then an octave higher without 
interruption, as in the following ex- 
ample: 








This trill, artfully contrived, is bad 
because it goes against nature. Final- 
ly there are other ways of performing 
the trill with respect to piano and 
forte. Since the voice, or the tone of 
an instrument affords pleasure when 
passing from piano to forte, a trill 
will have a good effect if one begins 
it slowly and gently, increasing its 
volume and speed simultaneously as 
in this example: *’ 





7 eee 
22229 2¢etet sist 








rrr rr 
42484448 AEB 





There are also other ways of per- 
forming a trill, as when the voice pro- 
ceeds stepwise, either ascending or 
descending: *° 


see 


On the violin it is also done with 
the aid of the second finger or by 
shifting the [first] finger alone. The 





26L, Mozart, Chap. 10, Par. 6. 
27L. Mozart, Chap. 10, Par. 7. 


28L. Mozart, Chap. 10, Pars. 22, 23. The im- 
plied performance is a trill starting on the main 
note. 
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same is done in trilling each note when 
descending as well as ascending: 





value: 








These trills which produce a good 
effect in scales are not as effective in 
leaps. 

There is another kind of trill which 
is best performed on the violin. The 
two notes which form this trill are 
joined together in such a way that two 
fingers never leave the string entirely. 
It is therefore not performed like 
the other trills, by lifting the finger, 
but by moving the entire hand with 
the wrist—the hand moving the finger 
with a swaying motion so that the 
trill is slurred and not beaten. This 
produces a good effect in affective 
pieces, and when the two notes are a 
semi-tone apart.?® 


Concerning the Use of the Trill 
(which we shall no longer call cadence 
but trill to differentiate it from 
musical or harmonic cadences) 
Concerning the Places Where the Trill 
Should be Used 


The trill is used at the ends of 
phrases where occur final cadences, 
as they are known in composition, in 
half-cadences, in those of the fourth 





29This is the only 18th-century description 
of the trill in which “the two fingers never 
leave the string entirely.”’ It was used by earlier 
viol players and is frequently used by Gypsy 
and jazz players today. It was inevitable, when 
trills were used on almost every descending 
slurred pair of notes and vibrato was used to 
heighten expression, that this ornament half-way 


and the fifth, and finally in those 
which are deceptive—see the following 
example: *° 





It should be noted that the trill 
of final cadences, that is cadences 
which terminate musical phrases, is 
different from that of half [interme- 
diate] cadences and deceptive ones. 

The trill of final cadences is the one 
concerning which we have spoken 
above. The trill of half and deceptive 
cadences must consist of three notes, 
as can be seen in the following ex- 
ample: 








If there is enough time a passing 
appoggiatura may be joined to the 
three notes making up the final trill 
as in this example: 








between trill and vibrato should exist. Ex- 
perience in improvising ornaments in perform- 
ance has demonstrated to the present writer 
that in certain contexts in the heat of perform- 
ance a moment may arise when neither the trill 
nor vibrato feels right—but something in be- 
tween. 

30The French terms used are cadence finale, 
cadence intermittante, celle de quarte et de 
quinte, interrompue. 
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This trill is cantabile, it conforms 
to nature and has a very good effect 
when put in those places of which we 
have spoken. It should even be noted 
that when the melody ascends step- 
wise, it is impossible to use any other, 
and that if one wished to do so it 
would always be bad: 





In this case it is unnecessary to 
add the passing appoggiatura. There 
are countless other ways of using the 
trill: in cantabile as well as lively and 
light music, and it is impossible to give 
examples of all of these ways. We shall 
content ourselves with a small number 
of general rules. One must first see if 
the notes are of equal value. For ex- 
ample, in performing a scale of eighth- 
notes, like the following one, if a trill 
is put on the first note of the meas- 
ure,** 


> » a = 
the trill must of necessity fall on the 
third and fifth notes of the measure; 
but if the trill is put on the note pre- 
ceding the measure, the trill must fall 
on the second and fourth notes of the 
measure. This rule with reference to 
notes of equal value embraces an 
endless number of cases—if there are 
two slurred notes at the start of the 
quarter or eighth part of the measure 


the trill falls on the first of the two 
notes: 





81The trill on the first note in here is an 
engraver’s error. L. Mozart advises no after- 
beats on these trills (Chap. 10, Par. 16, 1787 
edition). By a curious coincidence a misprint 
occurs in both editions of the English trans- 
lation of Mozart, the initial trill being left out 
in the second example of Par. 16. 


If there are two slurred notes and 
two detached notes, the trill should 
be on the first of the two slurred 
notes: *? 





If there are three slurred notes, the 
trill should be on the middle one, if 
the notes are as in this example: ** 





If the notes are slurred over the 
eighth beat, the trill should be put 
on the second of the two slurred 
notes: 





When there is a scale of dotted 
notes, the trill may be placed on the 
long or on the short note: * 














But one should make a distinction 
and note that in the first example the 
trill on the long note renders the ex- 
pression more cantabile while in the 
second example, placed on the short 
note, it renders the expression livelier 
and more audacious. Thus, in the 


32L. Mozart, Chap. 10, Par. 18. 
33L, Mozart, Chap. 10, Par. 17. 


34L. Mozart, Chap. 10, Par. 20. The English 
translation again has missing trills. 
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second case the true expression is: 








When there are dotted notes, the 
trill has a very good effect on the 
dot: *° 





When there are two slurred notes 
on the same tone, the trill occurs at 
the same time as the crescendo on the 
second of the two notes: ** 








One should be cautious in general 
not to put a trill on the first note of 
any air, nor to put trills on two con- 
secutive notes unless one wishes to 
make a series of trills: *” 








mMauvad - 


35There is a misprint here, the performance 
vesion being placed before the written one. This 
Strange trill may be an error on M. Denis’ 
part—more logical would be to have the rest 
after the trill. C. P. E. Bach cites this type of 
example (pp. 117, 118) and attributes it to 
Tartini. 

36Observe that Tartini takes for granted 
“the crescendo on the second of the two 
notes.” L. Mozart (Chap. 1, Sec. iii, Par. 18 
and Chap. 12, Par. 12) objects to the practice 
of adding an “afterpressure of the bow’ on the 
second of the slurred notes—a rare case of 
disagreement with Tartini. (See fn. 13 above.) 

37J. S. Bach, Corelli, and others nevertheless 
begin pieces with trills. 


Concerning the Vibrato ** 
or Tremblement, in French 


This kind of ornament is by its 
nature better suited to instruments 
than to the voice. Sometimes, when 
it occurs in a human voice, it is due 
to the nature of that voice. 

The sound of harpsichord strings, 
that of bells, and open strings of cer- 
tain good bowed instruments leaves in 
its natural wake an undulation in the 
air which has been animated by it. 
This undulation is caused by the vi- 
brations of the tiny parts composing 
the metal, or by the continued vibra- 
tion of the string set in motion by the 
bow in the case of a bowed instru- 
ment, and by the jack in the case of a 
harpsichord string. In imitation of this 
effect one can produce this vibration 
artificially on the violin, viola, and 
‘cello with a finger held on the string 
while the vibrato is impressed on the 
finger with the force of the wrist, with- 
out the finger leaving the string, 
despite its being lifted slightly.*® If the 
vibrato of the finger is slow, the un- 
dulation which is the vibrato of the 
sound will be slow; if it is fast, the 
undulation will be fast. One can ac- 
cordingly increase the speed of the 
undulation little by little, by starting 
slowly and rendering it faster by de- 
grees. An example will show this 
augumentation indicated with small 
semicircles, the relative sizes of 
which mark the slowness and the 
quickness and consequently the in- 
creased speed.*® 


38Tremolo. L. Mozart copies this section al- 
most word for word. 

39See fn. 22 above. 

40Unlike the modern violin vibrato which 
alters the pitch about one-half step, this vibrato 
is very narrow, using chiefly alterations of 
finger pressure, something which would be in- 
audible on the modern violin with its greater 
tensions. A vibrato as slow as the “semi- 
circles” over the whole note suggest, requires 
the authentic 18th-century violin with a small 
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Example of a slow but equal undu- 
lation; [and] of one which is fast 
but equal: 


= 
 ———— 3 
and of one which passes by degrees 
from slow to fast: 


een 


This ornament is never used in the 
semi-tones which ought to imitate not 
only the human voice but also the 
nature of perfect intonation to a 
mathematical point, that is to say, 
that the intonation ought not to be 
altered at all in the semi-tones, and 
it would be by the vibrato or undu- 
lation of the voice which prevents the 
intonation from remaining at its 
fixed point, and makes it raise or de- 
scend, although imperceptibly. This 
ornament produces a very good effect 
on the final note of a musical phrase, 
if this note is not long. It benefits the 
tone and the cantabile. It produces the 
best natural tonal effect, because when 
one has struck for the last time a 
harpsichord string, or a bell, or an 
open string on a bowed instrument, 
the sound continues and maintains the 
vibrato naturally for some time. 

It also has a very good effect on the 
long notes of any air in any meter 
whatsoever, when the notes are 
arranged in the following way: * 





bass bar, neck, etc. for its effective realization. 
(L. Mozart, Chap. 5, Par. 5; Chap. 11, Pars. 
1-4; Quantz, Chap. 17, Sec. ii, Par. 32; 
Geminiani, p. 9; David Boyden, “The Violin 
and Its Technique in the 18th Century” The 
Musical Quarterly, XXXVI (January 1950), 
p. 26. 


41Here the numbers mentioned by Tar- 
tini are missing; these have been provided by 
the present writer in accordance with the in- 





This should always be equal and 
performed so exactly in time that the 
strong [pressure] of the vibrato 
occurs on the second of the two 
slurred notes marked with a 2 and the 
weak on the first marked with a 1, 
which is a general rule: 





Finally it has a very good effect on 
long notes played on two strings, as 
shown above. But it should be ob- 
served that in ordinary time (that is 
in 4/4 time) the strong [pressure] 
occurs on number 1, and the weak on 
number 2, whereas in triple time the 
strong occurs on number 2 and the 
weak on number 1. 

The general rule is that the strong 
always occurs on the first note of the 
quarter, eighth, or sixteenth part of 
the measure. 

End of Vibrato 


Concerning the Mordant 


The mordant is likewise an orna- 
ment derived from nature and art in 
structions in 


the paragraphs following the 


example. L. Mozart has similar numbers which 
were undoubtedly in the original. B. Campag- 
noli, in copying this (or Mozart) added small 
crescendo signs to reinforce the string pressure 
of the fingers (Violin School, ca. 1790, Sec. 2, 
Par. 127). 
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vocal and instrumental music. Its 
character is expressed on a note by 
means of three small notes only, 
joined to the written note, and which 
are done in two ways, as in the two 
following examples: 





The manner used in the first exam- 
ple, which has the small notes descend- 
ing, has a better effect than that used 
in the second example which has them 
ascending. The reason for this is that 
an appoggiatura produces a better 
effect descending than in ascending. 
The best expression results from great 
speed in execution of the three joined 
notes, and to such a degree, that if 
they are not performed very fast, the 
mordant is no longer a mordant but 
a mode, or cantabile ornament formed 
by the three joined notes. 

In short, if a mordant is desired the 
three joined notes should not be 
brought out, but their effect merely 
felt, rendering the main note livelier, 
bolder, and more fiery. This is why 
the mordant by its nature is more 
suitable for lively and light music 
than for the simple flowing air, and 
if one wishes to use it in this air it is 
not suitable for every type of air 
but only in Andantes and Allegros, 
when one wishes to lend fire to the 
expression. It should never be used in 
serious, sustained, and melancholy 
airs. In using it one should be care- 
ful primarily not to let the strength 
of the voice or [instrumental] tone 
fall on the three joined notes but on 
the written note of the air, and thus 
the three joined notes should be per- 
formed weakly and the written note 
rendered strongly by the voice or in- 


strument.*? The place where it should 
be inserted is easy to perceive because 
the mordant is a kind of percussive 
accent, occasioned by the reinforcing 
which should occur on the written 
note. 

This is why the quarters and eighths 
of the measure in common time are 
the places where it is proper to put 


42While 18-century opinion may vary with 


respect to ornementation, there is one area in 
which practically 99 percent agreement exists, 
this is the keyboard short mordant which is 
almost everywhere described as on p. 89, two 
extremely fast notes before the main one. It is 
paradoxical that despite this unanimity among 
keyboard instructors the violin instructors are 
equally unanimous in rejecting this ornament 
entirely. Most of Tartini’s “mordants” resemble 
in outline the turn and the Amschlag. While 
this may have the appearance of a true 
short mordant, it is not one since the first 
notes are all softer than the main note, the 
ornament having the effect of a crescendo. This 
is exactly the opposite of the keyboard practice 
in which a biting attack (sometimes even an 
acciaccatura) is the chief characteristic, hence 
the name “biter”—mordant—an ornament start- 
ing strong and having a diminuendo. 

L. Mozart attempts to apologize for his use 
of the Anmchlag, saying that it should be per- 
mitted to “run with and among the mordants” 
inasmuch as it also has a biting effect. How- 
ever, he must admit that it is “somewhat 
gentler than the others; perchance one could 
call them the courteous biters.”” Neither Mozart 
nor any other writer describes an uncourteous 
biter. To modern violinists who find the crisp 
attack indispensable, it may seem strange that 
18th-century violinists should relinquish this 
brilliant ornament to the harpsichordists, con- 
tenting themselves with the gentle one. Their 
reason is found in the 18th-century bow which 
started “every tone, even the strongest attack 
[with] a small softness at the beginning . . .” 
(L. Mozart, Chap. 5, Pars. 3-10; Chap. 9, 
Par. 12; Chap. 11, Pars. 9-10, and fn. in 
1787 edition; Geminiani, p. 26; J. Hiller, 
Anweisung sum Violinspielen, Leipzig, 1792, 
p. 46). 

It is noteworthy that violinists ignored not 
only the keyboard mordant but also the con- 
ventional signs for turn, mordant, etc., using 
only the trill sign. (Geminiani alone manipu- 
lated the keyboard signs in a complicated man- 
ner followed by no one. J. S. Bach wrote signs 
for mordants and turns only in the keyboard 
versions of his violin pieces). As late as 1792 
J. Hiller found it necessary to complain that 
the tr could not indicate every ornament and 
that violinists should begin to adopt Clavier- 
Manieren. 
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them when the notes are of mixed 
values, because when they are of 
equal value one may place them on 
any note one wishes. When the notes 
are of mixed values, however, and 
one wishes to place the mordant on 
the note which marks a quarter of 
the measure, this note must be longer 
than those which follow, as can be 
seen in the example below: 














Observe likewise, that in an air like 
that in the following example, there 
is a sort of obligation to use the as- 
cending and descending mordant: 





It is evident in this example and 
others like it, that the mordant obeys 
the rule of the appoggiaturas which 
flow from the preceding note and are 
drawn from it. Thus, when one des- 
cends from the preceding note to the 
following one, the appoggiatura de- 
scends; when one ascends from the 
preceding note to the following one, 
the appoggiatura also ascends, and 
it is the same with the mordant in 
these two cases. If therefore, one pays 
attention to the preceding note it will 
not be possible to go wrong. The mor- 
dant should not be put on single notes 
outside the measure, nor on those 
which begin a melodic section: 





The same holds true when the notes 
are of equal value and it occurs out- 
side the measure, as can be seen in 
the following example: 





the Ist bad, the 2d good 


The reason for this is clear because 
we have stated above: Understand 
that the mordant, being in the nature 
of an accent, should not be placed on 
notes for which accents are unsuited— 
notes such as the first of the preced- 
ing example which is outside of the 
measure, and on which the accent 
would certainly be bad.** 

There is another type of mordant 
which is derived from the written note 
by striking it quickly with the same 
finger in such a way that the mordant 
would appear at first to resemble a 
trill. Nevertheless it is not that, be- 
cause with a trill the note which is 
struck and recurs comes to rest on the 
lower note instead of ascending to the 
one above: 














483L. Mozart, Chap. 11, Pars. 10-16; Quantz, 
Tab. VI, Fig. 27-33; Tab. IX, Fig. la and 2h. 
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It is done with two notes, or with 
four, or six, according to the greater 
or lesser speed of the finger motion: 














The above mordant is extremely 
useful in gay and lively pieces; it is 
not good in grave and melancholy 
pieces. In pieces which take a middle 
course it is good and will succeed if 
well placed. It obeys the same rules 
as the first mordant, which is com- 
pound whereas this one is simple. 


End of Mordant 


{Note by P. Denis] 


The author is going to speak of that 
which he calls Modo and which he divides 
into simple and compound modes. The term 
Modo used in his work, does not have 
the same meaning as it has in France. It 
is used in France to express that which is 
called key, that is to say, the manner of 
singing in which there is a tonality. One 
says for example, the key of C (Sol ut). 
In the present work it denotes the manner 
of introducing ornaments in an air. 


Natural Modes 


The modes known as the natural 
ones are those which are a gift of 
Nature and which are common among 
those whom she favors, even when 
they have no knowledge of music (of 
which there are a thousand instances). 
They are understood by all; they are 
suited to all kinds of airs and make 
no discord whatever over the bass 
which is below. These modes are few 
in number, but perhaps so only be- 
cause no one up to the present has 
taken the trouble to collect them and 


write them down, while hearing them 
from those people who have no knowl- 
edge of music, who sing for their own 
pleasure with much grace, that which 
is an innate gift, derived from these 
natural modes which nature has taught 
them. 

At this point begins the collecting 
and writing down of the small num- 
ber which have been observed. Who- 
ever wishes to take pains and be atten- 
tive will be able to collect and write 
several which have not yet been ob- 
served and perfect this understanding. 

One notes first of all that since 
these modes are taught by Nature 
herself, one should, in speaking of a 
mode, observe at the same time the 
precise place in the air where it should 
be put. Since Nature does not err 
with respect to the mode, it is certain 
that she errs no more with respect to 
the place where it should be used. 
This is so true that experience re- 
veals it in all people who have no 
knowledge of music, but who have 
received this gift of Nature. Note that 
when such a person will employ the 
mode it will be very good not only in 
itself but also in reference to the spot 
where it is placed. 

It is necessary to mark, first of all, 
certain places in the air on which, 
following Nature, natural modes 
occur admirably and with frequency. 
These spots are precisely those which 
composers call cadences. This is only 
generally speaking, and does not 
suffice, for there are cadences or 
cadential progressions which are not 
final, and there are some which ter- 
minate a mood, a phrase, a strain of 
the air, or the air itself. In final 
cadences there is room only for a 
trill which is placed on the first of the 
two notes which form the final ca- 
dence, as in the following example: 
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Which is always an authentic cadence, 
called in France cadence parfaite 


Over this bass of the perfect ca- 
dence there are a great number of 
melodic figures expressed by notes 
other than the two found in the ex- 
ample, the expression of which is such 
that it is apparent that the sense of 
the air is entirely finished. This sense 
will always be suited to an air com- 
posed on any other bass which is not 
a perfect cadence. In this connection 
the examples below, drawn from all 
possible natural movements of the 
bass, are given: 









































(1) On the authentic cadence called the 
perfect cadence 

(2) On the plagel cadence 

(3) On the fourth and the fifth in first 
position** 

(4) On the sixth and fifth in first position 


(5) On the sixth and fifth in second posi- 
tion 


These examples are nearly all upper 
melodic parts which form a kind of 
cadence or cadential motion which is 
never entirely ended but is an irregu- 
lar melodic ending. This can be better 
visualized by a practical example 
drawn from prose writing. When the 
sense of a phrase is entirely finished a 
period is used. Where the sense of a 
phrase is not entirely completed, one 
uses not a period but a semicolon or 


44The “positions” refer to a method of chord 


inversion in which the second position (second 
lieu) contains a sixth. 
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colon, or comma or parenthesis, etc. 

The final cadence which ends the 
air perfectly is like the period and 
consists only of two notes, as we have 
said with respect to the trill. But all 
the melodic lines which we are going 
to give in the different examples of 
the bass are like those phrases which 
never end with a period but with a 
semicolon, or colon, etc. 

That is to say, they are parts of a 
melody which is not entirely conclud- 
ed; these are the true places where 
it is proper to place the natural modes. 
Thus, one can advance the proposition 
that outside of these places, the sim- 
ple modes will be unsuitable and will 
not produce a good effect. The ma- 
terial of these natural modes which 
we have collected up to now is that 
found below the plain notes in the 
following examples: 












Endings of average or suspended 
cadences, which do not finish the 
melody with their last note: 





















































Note that the F, which is the first 
of the two notes in the bass, may be 
sharped: 


east 


But this does not affect the ex- 
amples when the mode falls on the 
second of the two notes: 
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Endings of average or suspended 
cadences which do not finish the melo- 


dy with their first notes: 













































































all that has been given 


’ 


In_ short 
to illustrate the first note in the pre- 





ceding example can serve in these ex- 





the first note which 


r 
prepares the di 
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amples 


ssonance: 


















































dissonances can have their 





The 


modes on the note which precedes 


them, and can have only one, or at 


There are several other natural 
modes which can be used in other 


places in the air if one considers that 


the trill of three notes 


best two modes on the following note 
—that is to say the one which forms 


the dissonance: 


is a mode 
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rather than a trill, when the two notes 
joined to the trill are made sufficient- 
ly audible: *° 








This mode is of practical use in an 
infinite number of ways because it 
moves stepwise and forms a cadential 
pattern with the bass. In descending 
examples there is a natural mode of a 
very beautiful expression: 









































Care should be taken to prolong as 
much as possible the first of the four 
notes of the mode; and in an ascend- 
ing or descending scale the three note 
trill is always natural: 


























45The e-g after the first trill should be e-f. 
The “three note trill” literally means a trill 
plus the two notes of the after-beat. This trill 
is implied in the up-beat of the last example on 
this page. 


Observe that when the tempo of 
the measure is slow or moderate tend- 
ing toward slow, the appoggiatura 
joined to the last of the three notes 
of the trill produces a very good 
effect [see first staff below}. ** 


There is another similar place where 
it is fitting to put a mode consisting 
of three notes [begin with second 


stafj|: 









































Observe however, that this inverted 
mode is suitable only with two con- 


junct notes: 


In this case the mode is the same as 
that written above, because the two 
notes written very short are not per- 
formed as they are written but the 
first is lengthened and that of the 
melody shortened: *’ 


46Tartini has a higher opinion of this orna- 
ment here than in his description on p. 82. 
47Through rhythmic alteration the slide be- 


comes the dotted slide. L. Mozart, Chap. 9, 
Pars. 11-12, and fn. in 1787 edition. 
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There is another mode expressed 
by three notes like the mordant. When 
these three notes are performed as fast 
as possible they form a mordant. 
When the first of the three is sus- 
tained, the mode is natural. See the 
following example: ** 


























There is another similar mode 
which is joined to the appoggiatura 
when it descends. It is the following: 








When the appoggiatura ascends it 
changes into another mode thus: 








This mode is precisely the three 
note trill, which, if put in place of 
the long appoggiatura when it as- 
cends always produces a better effect 
than the appoggiatura.*® 





48Tartini considers the dotted Amschlag a 
mode, the plain Anschlag a mordant. L. Mozart, 
Chap. 9, Par. 11. 

49Here, as elsewhere, the missing trill must 
be supplied (fn. 45). L. Mozart, Chap. 9, Pars. 
19-20, 26; Chap. 10, Pars. 6, 10, 11, 15; Chap. 
11, Pars. 20-21. 


There are other natural modes 
which are derived from those which 
we have already given in the examples 
of deceptive and suspended cadences: 














But this is practicable only in as- 
cending. 

One should observe and carefully 
note that separated examples of the 
first and second notes of deceptive 
and suspended cadences have been 
given, and that if the two above men- 
tioned notes are joined, in order to 
compose a single mode, and diversify 
the natural modes of each of the two 
notes, a very large number of com- 
pound modes, composed of the two 
notes will thereby result. Likewise, if 
one observes the natural modes of 
each of the two notes and if one be- 
comes familiar with them to the ex- 
tent of becoming their absolute mas- 
ter, one will in the course of perform- 
ance discover many compound modes, 
derived from the first natural ones, 
in many other places suggested by 
Nature herself; and they will be found 
to be produced naturally, without 
study, without application, without 
art, without reflection. 


Compound Modes *° 


These modes can be endless be- 
cause they depend chiefly on skill in 
composition, which above a given bass 
can vary the upper voice in different 
ways the number of which is almost 
endless. 





50Modes artificiels. 
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It would be vain and superfluous to 
treat these modes as extensively as 
their number permitted; but here we 
wish only to treat these compound 
modes in a more limited and restricted 
way, presenting them only in good 
taste, and using them only in natural- 
ly cantabile places. 

They should be all the more limited 
because a general proposition is made, 
whereby they are excluded in many 
cases. The proposition is that the com- 
pound modes neither can nor should 
occur in all cases where the subject of 
the composition and its parts present 
a special subject or emotion, which 
cannot be altered in any way and 
must be expressed as it stands. ** 

These cases occur quite often, and 
consequently compound modes in good 
taste remain limited and restricted to 
few places. These places are ordin- 
arily found in the proximity of several 
cadential progressions; that is to say, 
two notes are always necessary to 
form the cadence—the compound 
mode occurs on the first of the two 
aforementioned notes. They are like- 
wise found in the motion of funda- 
mental bass notes which do not form 
a cadence. These movements of the 
bass being formed by two notes like 
cadences, the mode comes on the first 
one as in cadential progressions. 

Thus one can furnish a general idea 
of compound modes derived from that 
given concerning the movements 
which the bass can make; for the 
movements which the bass can make 
with two notes alone being limited 





51This means that when Tartini wished to 
express the music “as it stands” he excluded only 
the elaborate compound modes, making no men- 
tion of the simpler trills, mordants, etc., which 
could always be introduced if they did not alter 
the “subject or emotion.” (L. Mozart gives 
ornamented examples which he terms in this 
sense examples “without orramentation.” Chap. 
11, Pars. 20-21.) 


and restricted, the compound modes 
derived from these two notes will 
also be limited. These are the pro- 
gressions which the bass can make 
with two principal notes: 


ise ee 


2 SSS, tS eet 
Feira wee ees Se See 5 


Of the above mentioned movements, 
the principal ones are the two ca- 
dences known as harmonic and arith- 
metic: 














The passing of the fourth to the 


fifth, and that of the sixth to 
this fifth 








With these single movements of 
the bass one can form a complete 
melodic phrase. These progressions 
will be discussed first because the 
other movements of the bass, as will 
be seen, are drawn and inferred from 
these first principal ones. When the 
bass makes a harmonic cadence the 
upper part can form the following 
melodic line: 

















Natural Cadences 


Natural cadences is the name given 
to ends of phrases on which the air 
pauses and stops—the air being un- 
able to stop without the kind of 
melodic progression known as a Ca- 
dence. 





EE 
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But apart from that which we have equally as the bass. The simplest are 
said, it should be understood that for the following examples: ** 
harmonic cadences should always be 
performed very exactly in time. Here 
is an example of the upper voice of a 
harmonic cadence: 

















tr 


= 























Many others are derived from this 
one, the simplest of all. They consist 
of several notes, and are varied in 
preparing the cadence; but up to the 
last two [in the following example] 
they reduce themselves to this first 
example: 





























Observe that the bass, which we 
have given is found most often com- 

But fundamentally the harmonic posed of eighths notes, in the follow- 
cadence can reduce itself in the bass ing manner: 
to the three notes found in the first 
case, the notes of which provide a 
complete understanding of that which 
the upper voice can do above them: 











One should always hear the first, 


which is simple: BSS 

The first which t ; 

is florid: 52It is instructive to compare the examples 
from this point to the end of the book with 


All of these kinds of cadences serve Quantz, Chap. 14 and 15 and Tabs, XVII-XIX. 
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This variety of bass has no effect 
with respect to the different kinds of 





cadences of which we have spoken, 


and which can be placed over the 
simple and florid bass, taking care 





oid parallel fifths 


and octaves between the upper part 


only to shun and av 
and the bass: 






























































There are other cadences even more 
complex, occasioned by the increased 
motion of the first notes of the bass: 
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The examples just given are for 
the most part drawn directly from the 
bass—for there are very few of them 
which are composed of two modes 
from two cadences as has been said 
above. But one can draw from the 
collection of two modes of two ca- 
dences endless other examples, as 
everyone can do with experience: 








This cadence is composed of the 
first two notes of the first and second 
cadence,* that is to say, the first 
note is the first of the second cadence, 
the second note is the second of the 
first cadence—whence it follows that 
in joining judiciously the modes of the 
first note of the second cadence to the 
modes of the second note of the first 
cadence one will have as many as one 
would desire of an infinity of ways: 








































One can similarly compose this 
cadence with the modes of the first 


“BsThese cadences are found at the beginning "Ot€ Of the first cadence and the 


of the preceding example. modes of the second note of the sec- 
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ond cadence. In addition, it may hap- 
pen that the bass is found in another 
mode as, for example: 





But in that case there will be an 
easy rule for finding an infinity of 
cadential modes, by placing (but al- 
ways with good judgment) on the 
first note the mode found in the 
second cadence, and putting the first 
note in the place of the second. There 
are few examples where these displace- 
ments are not found: 

















When these cadential modes have 
been observed and studied, and skill 
has been acquired, one will find one- 
self becoming accustomed, without 
being aware of it, to employ com- 
pound modes in many places other 
than the aforesaid cadence. It suffices 
for that to pay attention to the bass 
which is below the mode which one 
wishes to use, and to the value of the 
notes of the upper part, to which one 
wishes to add the mode. Inasmuch as 
the modes used in the examples 
occupy only a quarter of the measure, 


they can be made to last for half a 
measure, and reduced to an eighth, 
according to the circumstances. They 
can be used in common time and in 
triple time; and the same is done in 
major as in minor. 

The cadences given as examples are 
all in major; but they can all be 
used, and effectively, in minor. Ob- 
serve only, that they do not all pro- 
duce the good effect in minor that 
they do in major, because of the 
natural imperfections of minor. 


Florid Cadences ** [Cadenzas| 
Which in French are called 
point dOrgue 


Florid cadences is the general term 
referring to all kinds of pieces of 
music, in serious or gay tempos—in 
short, this term describes final ca- 
dences over which the singer or instru- 
mentalist stops at will and, without 
regard for tempo, makes them last 
as long as he wishes, or is able.® 
That is why, on the first of the two 
notes forming the final cadence there 
is a formula sign, which denotes the 
freedom to stop as long as one wishes 
in the principal part, vocal or instru- 
mental. 

All the parts which serve to accom- 
pany the principal part should conse- 
quently have a similar formula sign, 
because they must all stop as long as 
the principal part. This type of 
cadence is at present more a caprice 
than a cadence, because today, every 
singer or instrumentalist permits him- 
self to draw it out to such a degree, 
and with such different expressions 





54Cadences artificielles [cadenze composte, 
It.]. 

55Tartini is obviously describing what we 
call a cadenza. Because to Tartini all cadences 
were cadenze we must translate cadenze com- 
poste as florid cadence in order to avoid con- 
fusion. 
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that it is not reasonable to call it 
cadence, one must perforce call it 
caprice. A caprice can be extended as 
far as one wishes, and can consist of 
pieces and different sentiments with 
different time signatures. But since 
listeners are pleased at present to 
hear this sort of thing, however 
anomalous and ill suited, one must 
know how to do it—and how to do 
it with some sort of judgment is that 
of which we shall speak. 

One must know that the principal 
part whether instrumental or vocal, 
cannot stop on the first of the two 
notes which form the final cadence 
but only on one of these three notes: 




















None of these notes is the first of 
the two notes constituting the final 
cadence, the notes of which are always 


these: 
.==s 


But since it is necessary to stop in 
order to prepare this cadence, one 
cannot and should not stop on the 
first of the two aforesaid notes, but 
on another note, from which one can 
go to this same note by means of 
florid modes in good taste. 

Whence it follows that the first note 
upon which one must stop can never 
be the trilled note (the first of the 


See | 


two). It will of necessity have to be 
a note taken from the C (sol ut) 
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chord which is the tonic of the key. 
But C (sol ut) being the bass, it is 
impossible that anything other than 
the three aforementioned notes 
[C E G] be over the bass. Whence it 
necessarily follows that the singer or 
instrumentalist will be unable to—nor 
should he—stop on any notes other 
than these three: 


— 


Ps as 





In this way the florid modes in 
good taste will be those which should 
form this kind of cadence. Instrumen- 
talists have more freedom and facility 
than singers, because there are many 
modes or passages suitable for instru- 
ments, but which the voice cannot 
execute—passages which always pro- 
duce a good effect. 

These florid modes in good taste 
consist of ascending and descending 
scales, which can be varied almost 
endlessly. We are going to give several 
which will make it apparent that well- 
nigh an endless number can be made. 

Suppose that the first note on which 
one stops in the principal part is C’’ 


(sol ut): 
== = 


the singer, or instrumentalist will be 
able to ascend to the octave by means 
of a scale with a florid mode in good 
taste, examples of which we are going 
to give: 





This mode can be expressed by the 
voice and by an instrument. For the 
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voice the notes are slurred, for the 
instrument they are detached: 











One will be able to ascend similarly 
to the octave with accompanying 
notes. These go to the octave: 


One will be able to ascend to the 


tenth thus: =: 


The florid modes can have an end- 
less number of accompanying notes. 
Here are some examples of this: 








When one has stopped on C’’” (sol 
ut) and ascended stepwise in C major 
or E’’ (si mi), one can in this order 
progress to G (re sol) with other 
florid modes, the number of which are 
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almost endless, and stop likewise on 
G (re sol). One goes then from G 
with other florid modes to the trilled 
note which prepares the cadence. Here 


is the plain note: él 
then an ascending mode leading to 
C (sol ut) or E (si mi): aff 


and then a mode which 
goes into G (re sol): 

This one may be ascending or de- 
scending. 

Finally, a mode which leads to the 
trilled note of the cadence; the above- 
mentioned plain version follows: 





If the first note upon which one 
pauses is E, the mode could go to C 
and E and return as in the preceding 
one: 


If the first note on which one paus- 
es is G, one will be able to go to C 
and E as in the preceding examples, 
starting always with the mode of C 
in the staff, or G an octave higher. 
That will always have a good effect, 
if the mode will be joined to the third 
example of plain notes, of which ex- 
amples are given: 
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Several florid cadences [cadenzas]: In minor: 






























































A Pragmatic Approach to Certain Aspects 
of Music Education 


FOSTER McMURRAY 


AS A SELF-CONsCIOUS school of 
thought, pragmatism originated in 
the last quarter of the 19th century 
with proposals of a pragmatic maxim 
by Charles Sanders Peirce. Peirce’s new 
ideas were quickly adopted, modified, 
and expanded—first by William James 
and then by a growing group of 
younger philosophers which came to 
include John Dewey. Partly because 
of Dewey’s many contributions to 
educational theory, reflecting a degree 
of serious interest unusual among pro- 
fessional philosophers, pragmatism 
has become more influential in edu- 
cational thought than other philo- 
sophic schools. Such is not the case 
in the field of philosophy itself. Ideal- 
ism, realism, and positivism continue 
to hold roughly equal status as live 
alternatives. Hence, the larger influ- 
ence of pragmatism in educational 
philosophy requires explanation. 
John Dewey’s pre-eminence both as 
a philosopher and as an educational 
theorist is not the entire reason, nor 
even the most important. The most 
important reason is that in its best 
light, pragmatism is not a philosophic 
system of the traditional kind. It is 
not, like realism and idealism, a set 
of beliefs about the nature of ultimate 
reality and ultimate good. Pragmatism 
is much more a program of philosoph- 
ic research, a way of deciding what 
problems are worth pursuing and what 
criteria are useful in testing the valid- 
ity of answers, than it is a set of 
conclusions to the kinds of investiga- 
tions that traditional philosophers had 


once found important. It is the prag- 
matic program rather than pragmatic 
doctrines which has triumphed in 
American educational theory. Unlike 
specific doctrinal beliefs, even of prag- 
matists, the pragmatic program is 
acceptable to pragmatists and non- 
pragmatists alike. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that 
a music educator should request the 
addition of a new course in music to 
an existent high school curriculum. If 
we were in a position of having to 
decide whether the request is reason- 
able, what sort of questions would we 
ask ourselves? We would ask, would 
we not, what sort of difference an ex- 
perience of the new course might make 
in the lives of those who had enrolled? 
And since any new course must, in 
effect, replace some older alternative, 
we would ask what sort of difference 
this new course might make as com- 
pared with other alternatives. And 
then we would suppose that whichever 
makes the most difference in quality 
of subsequent living is the one to be 
preferred. Whenever an educator asks 
in this way what sort of difference an 
idea might make, if acted upon, he is 
asking the pragmatic question. When 
he supposes that whatever conceivable 
difference it might make is the sole 
basis for preferring one course to an- 
other, then he is following a prag- 
matic program. Since all deliberate 
education is essentially an effort to 
bring about some sort of change in 
behavior and predisposition, it is in- 
evitable that a pragmatic approach 
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coincides with thoughtfulness in edu- 
cational matters. 

To be pragmatic in this sense is 
nothing different from being reason- 
able rather than dogmatic, progressive 
rather than reactionary, and demo- 
cratic rather than authoritarian. This 
does not mean that anyone who 
possesses this trinity of virtues is 
therefore a pragmatist. On the con- 
trary, my claim is that anyone who- 
soever, no matter what his philosophic 
allegiance, must ask the essentially 
pragmatic kinds of question. This is, 
I suggest, a major reason for the 
extraordinary influence of pragmatism 
in educational theory. To educate is 
to make a difference, and the kind of 
difference education makes is the mea- 
sure of its effectiveness. 

A closely related reason for the 
prominence of pragmatism is that a 
pragmatist is not attempting to sell 
his own doctrines of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful to educators, 
nor would he use a school program 
as an instrument of propaganda to 
teach our world and its values in a 
distinctively pragmatic light. 

In this respect the educational the- 
ory of a pragmatist differs from that 
of an idealist or a realist. For either 
of these latter theorists, to determine 
the aims of education, or to decide 
upon a school curriculum, is to ask 
what aims and what curriculum would 
be logically consistent with the tenets 
of systematic philosophy. In other 
words, aims and curriculum become a 
reflection of a particular systematic 
philosophy. What this means in prac- 
tice is that any educator who surveys 
the field of alternative educational 
theories must first decide in which 
system of philosophy his own temper- 
ament and his own preferred values 
are best realized. This is a kind of 
choice which cannot be made on any 
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basis other than individual tempera- 
ment. Although philosophers appeal 
to reason and to facts in the particu- 
lars of their arguments, nevertheless 
it remains true that there is no way 
of proving, either by logical or by 
empirical means, that any one system 
is more true than others. It is for this 
reason that each traditional system, in 
spite of occasional lapses from fashion, 
retains its continued identity and its 
vigor. But a theory of education, if it 
is to guide educational practice, must 
be founded more securely than upon 
individuality of taste and individual 
differences in perspective. 

To be sure, pragmatism is often 
treated, even by its own adherents, as 
an alternative system, to be judged 
by its merits in comparison with other 
philosophies. There is some justifica- 
tion for this, and yet it is true that, 
ideally, a pragmatist in educational 
theory asks his audience for no com- 
mitment to philosophic doctrine as 
the basis for accepting any part of a 
doctrine about education. 

The easiest way to appreciate this 
fact is by looking briefly at a prag- 
matic theory of aims for education, 
and specifically, of aims for music 
education. To most of us, when we 
want to clarify our aims, it seems most 
natural to look for some desirable 
state of human affairs, a state of 
affairs quite independent of educa- 
tional activities, and to be reached in 
the future through long-range educa- 
tional experiences. Having achieved a 
concept of some desirable state of 
affairs, we then try to show how a 
musical education will make a worth- 
while contribution to the broader aim. 
We think, for example, of good citi- 
zenship, or of good moral character, 
and then ask ourselves whether it is 
not true that musical experience can 
contribute to these worthy ends. 
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I am not going to suggest that this 
perfectly natural way of thinking is 
wrong. But it would be wrong if car- 
ried through to its logical outcome. 
Fortunately, this never happens. 
Notice this fact: if anyone should 
take seriously the aim, for example, 
of using musical experiences for what 
they contribute to good citizenship, 
or to good character, then this would 
require, first of all, that he make 
clear what is meant by good citizen- 
ship or good character. For if an aim 
is not clearly understood, then it can- 
not serve, as an aim should, to direct 
action in the most economical way 
toward a preconceived goal. Could a 
marksman aim clearly at an indis- 
tinguishable target? If the answer is 
no, then notice this further fact: in a 
complex and rapidly changing society, 
there can be no clarity about such 
matters as good citizenship or good 
character except as that clarity reflects 
a personal and partial view, the par- 
ticular views of a given individual 
who has managed to make his own 
selections and rejections from among 
the many diverse values held with 
roughly equal validity by groups in 
our society. I mean not only that there 
is no consensus now on such matters, 
but also that good citizenship and 
good character are the kind of ideals 
that, in a dynamic democracy, are 
never brought to a state of rest and 
final agreement. They represent cen- 
ters for growth and change in what 
we think and how we place our values, 
and therefore centers for the kind of 
never-ending discussion and conflict 
of opinion that signifies progress. This 
being so, we cannot construct our 
educational aims around them, nor 
around any other kind of projected 
ideal that pleads for a partisan and 
specialized cause. 

What, then, is an appropriate aim 
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for music education? Following the 
famous answer of John Dewey, we 
could say that it is to promote musical 
growth, and to promote musical 
growth not for what it adds to some 
other non-musical outcome, but only 
for its own sake. This, I know, is a 
difficult idea to accept. Stated first 
in a negative manner, it means that 
music educators should not seek to 
tie their own program to something 
else alien to it, not claim to serve 
other ends and other masters than 
music. It may be that music has power 
to stimulate digestion or to increase 
the productivity of factory workers, 
or even to soothe wild beasts. But 
music is something other than a pill, 
a provocation, or a palliative. If music 
is an important part of education in 
general, then it is so because musical 
skills and experiences contribute 
unique esthetic richness to the quali- 
ties of living. To urge practical and 
instrumental values is to play some- 
one else’s game. 

Stated positively, the most general 
aim of music education is to enliven 
our experiences with sound, and to in- 
crease our powers, either as producers 
or as listeners, to control the esthetic 
quality in patterns of sound. This 
concept of educational aim may ap- 
pear too highly specialized, too 
narrow, and too hard to sell to non- 
musicians. But it has the virtue first 
of being democratic, and second of 
being derived from within the range 
of musical experience rather than im- 
posed upon it from without. 

In any event, my function is not to 
urge a sense of musical integrity, but 
rather to explain pragmatism as a 
program of theorizing about music 
education. One purpose of the fore- 
going is to show that a pragmatic ap- 
proach to education asks no one to 
accept a philosophy that might be 
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alien to his values; on the contrary, 
it asks music educators to find their 
sense of direction from persistently 
analyzing the processes of musical 
growth. 

To speak of educational aims is to 
speak in broadest generalities and by 
reference to abstract ideals. Such con- 
cepts as “power to control the esthetic 
quality in patterns of sound” are 
meaningful, but not directly useful 
to classroom teachers. For educational 
practice, a teacher will want to know 
how to get results. This, too, is the 
kind of pragmatic approach we all 
share. But a pragmatist is after all a 
theorist, and he must be expected to 
approach problems by way of theo- 
retical constructions. A theory of how 
to proceed must be established 
through consideration of prior ques- 
tions. 

First of all, a pragmatist would ask 
about the role of intelligence in learn- 
ing music. He would seek a prelim- 
inary understanding of how the hu- 
man mind operates in the guidance of 
learning activities. Secondly, he would 
want to investigate how, in musical 
experiences, the cognitive or knowing 
aspects of intellectual life contribute 
to musical skill and appreciations. On 
these matters pragmatism contributes 
its most distinctive doctrines. 

When conversation turns to ques- 
tions of the purely intellectual, music 
educators might feel a little uncom- 
fortable. Don’t misunderstand; what I 
mean is that in popular thought there 
is some kind of antithesis between the 
intellect, which is thought to be cold 
and logical, and the esthetic refine- 
ments prized by musicians, which are 
thought to be warm and intuitive. This 
way of thinking, which we owe to our 
ancient traditions, is both untrue and 
harmful. The role of intellect in music- 
al experience is quite as prominent, 
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and serves the same function, as in 
experiences with the materials of 
physics or mathematics. For a learn- 
er in music, what intellect does is 
break down the separateness of any 
present moment in experience, or es- 
tablish connectedness between the 
immediate here and nowness of the 
present moment with other moments 
in the past and future. To put it 
another way, the function of intellect 
is to maintain continuity throughout 
successive instances of a biography. 
What makes continuity a desirable 
outcome is that, when we refuse to 
be isolated within a given present- 
ness, and refuse to be the puppet of 
our immediate feelings and impulses 
only, we are in a better position to 
secure more lasting and more real 
satisfactions. As we refuse to be en- 
slaved by immediacy, we are using 
our minds to serve better our deeper 
and more abiding feelings. For a prag- 
matist, there is no other end which 
intellect serves than that of securing 
for ourselves the very best quality of 
immediate havings. But the way to 
secure the best quality of immediate 
havings is by not loosing ourselves 
within each passing attraction. To es- 
tablish continuity is to secure those 
feeling tones which contribute most 
to a life found good in living it. Per- 
haps now you see why a pragmatist 
would say that intellect functions 
just as fully in the experiences of a 
musician as in those of a scientist or 
scholar. 

Let me propose a few examples. 
Possibly you have thought already of 
what happens when you hear a mel- 
ody. To hear a melody you must 
establish a connection of each suc- 
cessive tone with those which have 
gone before and those which follow 
after. For my purposes, the trouble 
with this example is that it has been 
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used so often, and especially by 
Gestalt psychologists, to establish a 
somewhat different idea. The coinci- 
dence, often noted, of ideas empha- 
sized by pragmatists with those of the 
Gestaltists is mere coincidence. 

A better example is this: suppose 
that a performing cellist becomes 
momentarily enraptured by the emo- 
tionally overcharged, sobbing quality 
so easy to produce, or so hard to 
avoid, in the playing of this particular 
instrument. If the merely sentimental, 
by its direct and easy attractiveness, 
should overwhelm his playing, the re- 
sultant music would sink to the unac- 
ceptably lugubrious. If, in spite of the 
easy access to emotionalism, he re- 
strains and purifies the tone, he has 
increased rather than diminished the 
over-all emotional satisfaction to be 
found in music. Perhaps you are ac- 
customed to attribute what happens 
in such cases to musical taste and 
good training. What I am suggesting 
is that my example of control in the 
production of tone is an example of 
the human intellect operating in its 
most characteristic manner. If you 
can appreciate this, then you will take 
no offense when I point out that, in 
pragmatic theory, acts of teaching 
and learning in school are predom- 
inantly intellectual. The school as an 
institution is primarily concerned with 
affairs of the intellect. You will take 
no offense, as I say, because you can 
see that music education is one of the 
many forms that intellectual develop- 
ment may take. 

Next, I should like to consider the 
role that knowledge plays in the de- 
velopment of intellect. To simplify 
matters for ease of discussion, let me 
limit our direct concern to the role 
of knowledge in teaching music appre- 
ciation. My question here is this: 
Why, if at all, should we try to com- 
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municate a knowledge of musical 
forms as an aid in developing musical 
taste? Does a knowledge of technical 
form contribute to enjoyment of 
musical sound? The answer, I think, 
is no. No, it does not; not, that is, to 
the direct enjoyment of sounds just 
as they are heard in their immediacy, 
in their full sensuous quality. A pupil 
might find it interesting to see how 
thematic material in a sonata form is 
introduced, modified, reintroduced 
according to a planned pattern. But 
interest in this formal structure, how- 
ever strong it may be, is not itself a 
musical interest nor is the enjoyment 
an esthetic enjoyment. For a listener, 
an appreciator, technical knowledge 
plays a part similar to the part it 
played originally for the composer. As 
the listener listens, he finds himself 
responding to heard sounds, and what- 
ever he hears, and only what he hears, 
is that which causes in him a quali- 
tativeness of response. Concerning that 
quality of direct experience, nothing 
can be said except that it is what it 
is. It is just as good as it is found 
good in having it. Nothing in the 
nature of further cognition can change 
that fact. But if the experience of 
goodness in an episode of music should 
lead the listener to want to find more 
of that goodness in the future, then, 
if he is intelligent, he will want to 
know somewhat of that which a com- 
poser must know. That is, he will 
want to know whether what is en- 
joyed now will be found enjoyable 
again, and whether the quality of en- 
joyment can be increased rather than 
diminished by further hearing. To 
answer these questions he must use 
knowledge, and the only resources 
available to him are technical tools 
of musical form. These alone will not 
tell anyone, either composer or listen- 
er, what quality a bit of music may 
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be found to possess. But to structure 
a reasoned prediction of what will 
happen on further hearings, or an 
understanding of precisely what ele- 
ments it was in a musical complex 
that contributed most to esthetic 
quality, and which might therefore 
be found again in even stronger form, 
intelligence can employ only technical 
analysis plus esthetic principles. 

What has been said about cognition 
in appreciation applies also to per- 
formance, to improvisation, or to com- 
position. Knowledge does not direct- 
ly fashion the tastefulness of a music- 
al product or experience; what it does 
is increase our power to understand 
what it is we truly enjoy, and to 
achieve more control over the activi- 
ties which bring enjoyment. 

At this point let me introduce one 
of the best known features of con- 
temporary theory. It goes by the name 
“instrumentalism.” By instrumental- 
ism I mean a theory concerning the 
status in reality of such technical 
knowledge as we have been consider- 
ing: knowledge, for example, of laws 
of harmony or rules of composition. 
Such knowledge, it is said, has the 
status of instruments for accomplish- 
ing a purpose. This is a simple idea, 
but for many philosophers unaccept- 
able. It means that laws of harmony, 
for example, are only as “true” as our 
using them proves successful in the 
control of esthetic sound. That is, if 
such laws may be called true, then 
truth should be understood to mean 
nothing else except value as instru- 
ments for attainment of musical ends. 
To suppose that laws of harmony, or 
any other knowledge, might somehow 
represent a reality which exists inde- 
pendently of our efforts to control ex- 
perienced outcomes is to deny the 
fundamental thesis of instrumentalism. 

You might wonder what this phil- 
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osophic idea has to do with education, 
and yet you already know the answer. 
For educational method it means that 
knowledge about music should be 
learned by pupils only when and as 
it can be used by them to accomplish 
their purposes in experiences with 
music. That is to say, if a pupil is to 
learn, for example, rules of composi- 
tion, he should learn them only as he 
finds them useful in solving a prob- 
lem for which rules of composition 
are an appropriate instrument. If you 
should wish to teach any particular 
of technique, then wait until the mo- 
ment arrives when, in a pupil’s efforts 
to increase his skill, he can seize upon 
the suggested technique because he 
perceives its possible value in reach- 
ing his already formed purposes. In 
general, then, the instrumentalist idea 
is to engage pupils in musical activi- 
ties which accord with their enjoy- 
ments and their purposes. When, in 
pursuing musical goals, they can find 
any bit of musical knowledge a help- 
ful resource, then make it available 
as part of the means by which they 
reach their own rather than their 
teacher’s goals. 

Critical reactions against this meth- 
od continue as strong today as in the 
1920’s. It is said to be a method of 
catering to pupil’s interests, of being 
pupil-centered in a wrong way. If, 
however, you consider how human in- 
telligence operates, then you might 
realize that the method of purposeful 
learning is a method of behaving in- 
telligently in problematic situations. 
In essence, it encourages pupils to 
learn because they have a good reason 
for learning. The only radically differ- 
ent alternative is to stimulate learn- 
ing for reasons which, although valid 
in a teacher’s eyes, are perceived by 
pupils as artificial impositions. 

To help clinch the point, let me 
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propose an answer to a question that 
music teachers often ask themselves. 
Should pupils in performance skills 
be forced by authoritarian pressures 
to their daily stint of disciplined prac- 
tice? The answer, I suggest, is that 
if a pupil already values positively 
the skill in performance he is trying 
to acquire; and if he knows that he 
is sometimes weak in his resolve to 
practice regularly; and if he himself 
places a positive value on the help 
he receives by reminders and coercion 
from others, then the outside coercion, 
being something he understands intel- 
lectually and accepts in valuation, 
should be provided freely until he 
can learn to get along without them. 

Closely related to instrumentalism 
but distinguishable from it is the con- 
cept of experimentalism. The experi- 
mentalist idea is that the materials we 
try to communicate when we teach 
should be accepted by our pupils only 
provisionally rather than on the au- 
thority of experts, and tested by them 
in their own experiences. Even before 
the Progressive movement something 
similar to experimentalism had been 
recommended. In the 19th century 
Herbartian theory, for example, it 
was supposed that the final stage in 
a lesson or unit of learning should be 
an application of newly acquired in- 
formation or skill to a series of typical 
problems that could not be solved 
readily except by trying out the new 
content. At that time it was supposed 
that this final stage of application 
would first of all help the pupil and 
the teacher to see whether or not the 
new material had been absorbed and 
consolidated; and second, give prac- 
tice for the sake of better retention. 
These older justifications remain 
valid, but to them the experimental- 
ists would add something new. In the 
19th century it was supposed that a 
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pupil is in effect trying to make true 
for himself that which has already 
been found true by others. For an 
experimentalist this supposition is not 
entirely acceptable. He would say that 
pupils must be encouraged to find out 
for themselves whether ideas and 
techniques found true or useful by 
others will prove equally true or use- 
ful in their own experiences. Pupils 
can find out only by experimental 
testing in personally directed action. 
What makes experimentalism some- 
times difficult for teachers to accept 
is the requirement in theory that only 
a pupil’s personal experience shall 
serve as a test for the validity of that 
which the teacher believes to be true. 
A teacher of instruments who has 
spent many years perfecting his meth- 
od will not take gracefully a pupil’s 
finding that for him it doesn’t work. 
But on this point there has been con- 
siderable misunderstanding. The ex- 
perimentalist does not mean that a 
pupil’s immature experiences consti- 
tute an objective testing of that which 
his teacher knows or believes. Proper- 
ly understood, the theory means that 
a pupil’s action upon ideas learned is 
a test of what might better by called 
their value for him within that situa- 
tion and on that occasion. With this 
explanation, the experimentalist doc- 
trine might appear more reasonable. 
For who could know better the value 
of new materials in solving his own 
problems than the pupil himself? 
Many arguments could be used to 
support experimentalism, but I shall 
mention only one. We all know, in a 
general way, that our culture contains 
at least a few beliefs and value judg- 
ments which are no longer valid, or 
indeed might never have been valid, 
but which continue to imprison us 
within the mistakes of older genera- 
tions. Although we know this, we 
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cannot easily tell which of our in- 
herited beliefs and values are the ones 
that ought to be purged from our cul- 
ture. The feeling of conviction attend- 
ing all matters of belief is no differ- 
ent in kind or quality for those which 
are false than for those which are 
true. We seem to have just as good 
reasons for believing one kind as for 
the other. If this is so, then we might 
very well support the position that 
toward all ideas and techniques ac- 
cumulated within our civilization, no 
matter how well accepted, we must 
preserve an attitude of readiness to 
modify in the light of new experience. 

An observer from outside the world 
of professional music might be favor- 
ably impressed by the spirit of experi- 
mentalism that has been a prominent 
characteristic not only of our best 
contemporary composers, but also of 
great composers in past eras. From 
this observation he might then sup- 
pose that music teachers would surely 
embrace experimentalism more readily 
than teachers in other disciplines. As 
an outsider myself, I might be so 
naive as to congratulate music educa- 
tors for their readiness to re-examine 
traditional musical values and to look 
with an open mind at newer ideas of 
our own radically experimental music- 
al era. 

In this brief discussion of instru- 
mentalist and experimentalist ideas I 
have tried to represent only the most 
typical and historically influential 
outcomes ir educational thought, and 
I have tried to present only what 
seems to me most defensible in that 
contribution. You might be interested 
in knowing that to be a pragmatist 
does not necessarily involve allegiance 
to these two doctrines. My personal 
opinion is that a good pragmatist is 
neither instrumentalist nor experi- 
mentalist. To the extent that John 
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Dewey tried to advance all three ideas 
we have a measure of his inconsistency 
and inadequacy as educational theo- 
rist. 

Possibly this surprises you. To ex- 
plain the somewhat complicated 
arguments supporting my judgment 
would take much too long. But I feel 
an obligation to explain at least one 
reason for separating pragmatism from 
experimentalism and instrumentalism. 
Within systematic philosophy the most 
powerful contributions of the prag- 
matists have been to theory of knowl- 
edge. Within theory of knowledge, a 
pragmatist is one who defines knowing 
as that by which beings guide their 
actions reliably toward outcomes that 
turn out to be good, and for the 
achievement of which they may give 
themselves credit rather than re- 
proach. Given this definition, it fol- 
lows that knowing, or the having of 
knowledge, must precede the actions 
which it guides if it is to be of any 
value. In experimentalist doctrine, on 
the contrary, knowledge is said to be 
the tested outcome of action. The 
difference here is more than merely 
verbal. For a pragmatist (as different 
from an experimentalist) the height 
of intelligence in practical conduct is 
to find good reasons for believing that 
a projected course of action will suc- 
ceed. The assurance of knowing must 
lie in its power to predict. For an 
experimentalist, on the other hand, 
the supposed nature of intelligence re- 
quires that we withhold belief until 
outcomes have tested the hypothesis 
on which we must then have been 
acting. The crucial difficulty with ex- 
perimentalism occurs at this point: 
according to experimentalist theory, 
to be intelligent in guiding behavior 
is to insist upon subjecting to experi- 
ential test the reasons that had led us 
to prefer one course of action rather 
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than another. If you will examine 
typical actions in practical conduct, 
you will find that whenever we act 
deliberately, and with foresight of con- 
sequences, we form our determinations 
in two distinguishable parts: one is a 
prediction that a chosen course of 
action will lead to success; the other 
is our reasons for having chosen a 
particular plan of action in preference 
to other alternatives. The first men- 
tioned of these two (that is, the pre- 
diction that doing so-and-so will lead 
to success) is indeed capable of being 
verified or disverified in action. On 
that aspect the experimentalists are 
right. Not so for the second. The 
reasons for our having chosen one 
from two or more possible courses of 
action is something which cannot be 
tested by consequences. For no matter 
whether the chosen course of action 
succeeds or fails, the results neither 
confirm nor disconfirm the rightness 
of our having made up our minds as 
we had. We might have been right in 
our thinking even if, for circumstan- 
tial reasons, we failed, and we might 
have been wrong in our thinking 
even if, by chance, we succeeded. 

In conclusion, I should like to dis- 
cuss an unfortunate outcome of experi- 
mentalist theory, an outcome which 
could never have occurred in a self- 
consistent pragmatism. What I have 
in mind is the support which experi- 
mentalists have given to a belief that 
our valuations are shaped by our cul- 
ture, and are relative to whatever 
culture we happen to find ourselves 
within. It is certainly true that each 
person’s values reflect his own society. 
But the question we most want to 
answer about our chosen values is 
answered not at all by that fact of 
cultural relativism. What we want 
to know is whether we can find good 
reasons for preferring some values 
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over others. By “good” reasons we 
mean reasons which are more univer- 
sally valid than our culturally-shaped 
likes and dislikes. Is there any ele- 
ment of objective truth in our feeling 
that some musical values are better 
than others? The pragmatist must 
answer Yes. Many experimentalists 
would answer No. 

The issue here is one that is now 
hotly contested not only by music 
educators, but also by philosophers 
in that branch of philosophy which is 
lately being called “axiology” or value 
theory. In value theory the main con- 
test is now between those, especially 
the pragmatists, who maintain that 
value judgments are a form of knowl- 
edge, and those who, like the logical 
positivists, maintain that value judg- 
ments at their best are merely reflec- 
tions of what someone happens to like 
because his culture has taught him to 
like it. By now, the arguments among 
philosophers have grown tremendous- 
ly complex. But the basic positions 
may be stated quickly. First, consider 
the starting point of pragmatism. We 
could say that if there is any reason 
at all why one kind of foreseeable 
outcome of conduct is to be preferred 
over another, then this fact is enough 
to prove that a value judgment or 
prediction of value to be realized, is 
a form of knowledge, testable in ex- 
perience. To this pragmatic argument 
the opposition might reply somewhat 
in this manner: To be sure, he might 
say, we do find some kinds of situa- 
tions more valuable than others. But 
this means only that we happen to 
like some things better than others. 
If valuations were really a form of 
knowledge, we would have to know, 
not only that we like X better than Y, 
but also that we ought to like X better 
than Y. And furthermore, argues the 
logical positivist, no statement of fact, 
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or of knowledge, can imply an imper- 
ative or an “ought.”’ This is probably 
their strongest argument, and to some 
philosophers it seems most convincing. 

The counter argument of a prag- 
matist is basically simple, and whether 
convincing or not depends upon how 
you look at it. He would say that the 
argument of the logical positivist 
means either of two things: either (1) 
it means that we do not under any 
circumstances feel impelled by our 
knowledge, or (2) it means that we 
are always free to choose either what 
we believe to be good or else what we 
believe to be bad, and nothing in the 
nature of our knowledge impels us 
without hesitation to always choose 
the better rather than the poorer. In 
other words, human beings have free- 
dom of choice. Now, concerning the 
first possibility, it is a fact that our 
knowledge of different consequences 
does exert a strong pull upon us one 
way or another. If someone should 
tell you, only as a matter of fact, that 
your building is on fire, you would 
indeed find a value judgment com- 
pelled upon your attention. Therefore, 
the first possible meaning for the 
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logical positivist’s argument is false to 
fact. The second possibility is true, 
and freely admitted to be true by 
pragmatists. We do have freedom to 
choose what we know to be valuable, 
or else to choose what we know to 
be less valuable but nevertheless more 
immediately attractive and appealing 
to our weaknesses. But this does not 
mean that value judgments are not 
cognitive. It means only that our 
knowing something does not auto- 
matically direct our behavior. 

If, in this argument, the pragmatist 
is right, then for music educators it 
means that arguments about musical 
values, about whether one man’s val- 
ues are any better than another’s, 
are potentially real arguments. By 
that I mean that both sides to an 
argument over values may suppose 
with good reason that there is some- 
where a truth to be found; and that 
each is making his own venture con- 
cerning what that truth might be; 
and that if the argument continues 
long enough, and with honest intent 
to find out who is right, then eventual- 
ly a commonly acceptable truth will 
be found. 
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The Social Nature of Musical Taste 


JOHN H. MUELLER 


t= DISCIPLINE OF ESTHETICS has 
traditionally been the province of 
philosophy. In the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, Kant was the first to formulate 
modern esthetic doctrines—which were 
later continued by Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Croce, and many others, espec- 
ially in Germany. The proponents of 
various esthetic doctrines split up into 
cults and sectarian divisions. Each 
doctrine was presumed to be a system 
of its own, more or less selfsufficient. 
These systems did not concern them- 
selves with actual works of art, nor 
with historical fluctuations in taste. 
Still less did they arise from the prob- 
lems encountered by composers, teach- 
ers, and performers. In general they 
did not endeavor, nor even pretend, to 
explain variations in taste and culture. 
Rather, they were dialectically estab- 
lished systems of thought, designed to 
place Art—capital A—as a concept 
in the universal order of cosmic cate- 
gories. Their intent was to establish 
the “nature” of Art, and the nature 
of Beauty. They had very little empi- 
rical reference. I think that therein 
lies the reason for the oft-expressed 
feeling that such non-empirical the- 
ories do not have much to offer for the 
solution of the practical problems of 
the educator in a changing world. 
Thus, according to Schopenhauer and 
Hegel, Art was a reflection of a higher 
Truth, and the artist was the possess- 
er of a special kind of perception not 
vouchsafed to other mortals. Accord- 
ing to Kant, anyone could become a 
scientist, the truths of which changed 
from time to time; but Art was crea- 
tive and universal. This may increase 


my reverance for Art, but not my 
understanding of the arts. 
Nevertheless this romantic doctrine 
still lingers in much of our education, 
and in our pedagogy (as I shall point 
out later). It is also cultivated by 
contemporary artists themselves, who 
in some form, claim a priority for 
their inspiration, and assume a rather 
derogatory attitude toward the leth- 
argic public which does not accord 
them the enthusiastic attention which 
they, the creators, feel they merit. 
Schoenberg and other modern com- 
posers have complained bitterly of the 
neglect accorded them, a fact which 
belies the claim that they represent 
the spirit of the contemporary age. 
They assert that the public should be 
weaned away from the “court music” 
of the past, that it should accept the 
strenuous harmonies of contemporary 
music, rather than the comfortable, 
pleasurable, entertaining, music of the 
romantic age. They assert that, if 
modern music seems too modern to 
the lay listener, one must learn the 
lesson from history that great music, 
exemplifying as it does superior vision, 
was never appreciated by the layman 
in its own day, and that great artists 
have almost always died neglected. 
Before entering into the issues 
which I wish to present, I cannot 
refrain from interpolating my reply to 
this all too prevalent and basic myth. 
It simply is not true that what we 
now call great music was not appre- 
ciated in its own day. With the possi- 
ble exception of J. S. Bach, who lived 
in another type of era, we may cite 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Wagner, 
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Debussy, Strauss all of whom enjoyed 
acclaim, whose music caused no more 
controversy than political issues of 
the day. Some even had royal funer- 
als; Beethoven could not keep his 
publishers satisfied with the dribble 
of works turned over to them. Mozart 
wrote for everybody, except the 
“longeared,” as he states. 

We have expressed ourselves in a 
rather curtly laconic manner, simply 
because the notion presented is only 
a spring-board for our later argument. 
We are not so much interested in the 
essence, or philosophy of beauty or 
art, but rather in the sociology of 
taste—i.e., in human behavior. I 
would like to discuss the problem of 
music, not from the neo-Platonic 
standpoint; not on the theory that 
art is ineffable, mystic, creative, and 
therefore elevating and to be revered, 
but rather from the standpoint that 
music is one of the many forms of 
human behavior with norms set up 
by society. The creative arts are mys- 
terious; but no more than any other 
form of behavior. What happens in 
a test tube is just as mysterious as 
what happens in a composer’s head. 
Like the scientist, the business man, 
and mechanic—we musicians are en- 
gaged in a profession or occupation 
which requires a differential degree of 
skill and a formidable amount of 
training involving toil, sweat, and 
even some tears—if you have worked 
for a Ph.D. After a composer has 
studied theory for ten years, has 
scratched a thousand practice pages 
of notes—and then still prates about 
inspiration, it does not seem very 
realistic. But the natural sciences have 
come of age; they do not indulge in 
peans of poetic exuberance over the 
mysticism of their science. They too 
feel their human limitations; but they 
take off their coats and learn what 


they can, and take the mysticism for 
granted and do not make it a matter 
of special apology or prestige. 

In the sense that the 19th century 
romantic doctrines still linger in our 
midst, and influence our pedagogy, I 
would say that we are in a cultural 
lag behind the understanding which 
we should apply to our problem. In 
order to be systematic, I should like 
to take up several problems or issues 
which seem to me to be more or less 
related to the practice of our profes- 
sion in teaching musical subjects of 
all types. 

The Educator in the Musical Proc- 
ess——What is the location of the 
educator in the whole series of musical 
social institutions? There are three 
principal stages or functions in the 
practice of musical affairs: the com- 
poser, the performer, and the con- 
sumer. The educator is on the con- 
sumer end of the series. Not himself 
the ultimate consumer, he is rather an 
intermediary between the producer 
and consumer. He prepares the con- 
sumers, if you will; he trains them; 
he introduces them to the musical 
heritage. This is a very responsible 
function. In order to acquit himself 
of this task, he should have some 
notion of the function of music itself, 
some criteria regarding a desirable 
type of music to propagate, some 
critical or discriminating attitude 
toward the new music and its tastes, 
some conception of rate of change, 
not to mention some skills in the 
handling of people. As an educator he 
is closer to his audience and will more 
likely fall under its influence than 
represent the vested interest of the 
composer. He cannot be unmindful 
of the audiences, who are after all the 
very reason for music’s existence. 

It is at the junction or intersection 
of these various interests where sits 
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the educator; it is from the resulting 
conflicts that emerges a system of 
problems and solutions, for which is 
needed certain premises, a repertory 
of principles, in short a corpus of 
scholarship of wide scope, which we 
may call esthetics. The esthetics of 
music are the principles of music in 
action. It is a synthetic discipline 
which embraces not only music but 
also sociology, psychology, history. In 
fact, almost any field of learning is 
likely to contribute some insights and 
enlightenment to the task of educat- 
ing the new generation in music. 

What is the Function of Education? 
—The formal functions of education 
are not too controversial to cite. They 
are: 1) To pass down to the new gen- 
eration the social heritage of the past. 
This preserves the continuity of our 
society, promotes coordination of the 
varied parts, and so renders society 
viable and normal. 2) To give the stu- 
dent the tools for future adjustment 
to problems and crises which, perhaps, 
cannot even be foreseen. Social change 
is inevitable. A too dogmatic and 
routine indoctrination, of which 
dedicated musicians have often been 
guilty, will unfit the person to adjust 
himself to a changing order, brought 
about by new inventions and strange 
cultural contacts. The discrimination 
between the degree of stability and 
flexibility of the social order is, as 
always, a difficult and treacherous 
one, for which there is no pat solu- 
tion. 3) To allow the student to de- 
velop his personality, his abilities and 
talents, his intelligence and tempera- 
ment, within the limits of the social 
corporation. 

But music is a heterogenous entity. 
There is classic and popular music, 
new and old music, theoretical and 
applied music. One may study the 
appreciation and history of music, or 
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its creation or performance. Perhaps 
there is good and bad music, low and 
high taste. Someone will have to de- 
cide how to select the limited amount 
of materials that can be included 
within the precious few hours per 
week available for the training and 
edification of the student. In order to 
make intelligent decisions, the edu- 
cator would like to have some concep- 
tion of the function of his art. To this 
topic I would like to address myself 
now. 

Function of Music.—The concep- 
tion of the function of musical train- 
ing has varied from time to time. As 
has already been averred, the roman- 
tic doctrine of the 19th century 
revered music as inspired truth, as a 
kind of transcendental revelation. 
Such an ideology would propel our 
expectations in the direction of the 
exalted objectives which musical train- 
ing should accomplish. One need not 
go very far to find them. I quote from 
the recently published Source Book 
a resolution reaffirmed by the last 
Conference (1954) in Chicago, “The 
hour for music as education has struck. 
Not music for fun and entertainment, 
nor as a pastime or accomplishment, 
nor yet as an art, standing alone— 
although at times it may be any or 
all of these—dbut as one of the great 
vital forces of education.” * It is not 
quite clear to me how the “vital 
force” could be carried over into prac- 
tice. A solution seems to be offered in 
another statement also to be found in 
the new Source Book, “Art in its 





1“Resolutions Adopted by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, Chicago, [Ilinois, 
1954,” Music in American Education, Music 
Education Source Book Number Two, ed. Hazel 
Nohavec Morgan (Chicago: MENC, 1955), p. 
287. The statement, by Frances Elliott Clark, 
was made originally at the 1919 meeting of the 
Conference and was quoted in the 1954 resolu- 
tions as representing “the best thinking of our 
Conference throughout the years.” 








nobler form is one of the great quick- 
eners of moral endeavor. This power 
it holds in no small degree due to the 
fact that it contains a transcendent 
element.” * To a social scientist this 
still seems a little vague. In another 
place, a mechanism is suggested by 
which to strengthen spiritual and 
moral values. “Beliefs are often felt, 
rather than thought through in a ra- 
tional way. Children absorb many of 
these ideals emotionally through direct 
contact with great music.” * 

This ethical doctrine (ethos of 
music), which dates back to the 
Greeks, enjoyed a passionate revival 
in the 19th century, especially in 
Germany from where America _re- 
ceived most of its music, nearly all of 
its musicians, and practically its com- 
plete system of esthetics. It sank deep 
roots. Henry T. Fink, an American 
critic at the turn of the century who 
wrote one of the early biographies of 
Wagner, declared, 


There is no other art that so vividly 
arouses the unselfish feeling, the desire for 
sympathetic communion . . . one of the 
most important moral functions of music, 
that of weaning people from low and de- 
moralizing pleasures . . . the best way to 
eradicate savage impulses. . . 

. . . If such performances of both sacred 
and secular music were more frequent, we 
should have less drunkenness, less wife- 
beating, less spending of summer gains, less 
winter pauperism.* 


2Walter Goodnow Everett, Moral Values, as 
quoted in Earl E. Harper, “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Music Education,” Music in Ameri- 
can Education, p. 8. 

3Music for Childhood Committee Report 
(Tucson: California-Western Division, MENC, 
1953), as quoted in “Music for Childhood in 
Education Today,” (from the report submitted 
by Mary Tolbert, National Chairman, Music in 
American Education Committee on Music for 
Childhood) Music in American Education, p. 55. 


4Henry T. Finck, “Music and Morals,” 


Chopin and Other Essays (New York, 1910), 
pp. 143-182. 
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William James, the philosopher-psy- 
chologist, feared that musical experi- 
ence might not carry over into the 
practice of virtuous behavior unless 
a special effort were made. Hence he 
admonishes: 


Never to allow oneself to have an emo- 
tion at a concert without expressing it after- 
ward in some active way. Let the expression 
be the least thing in the world—speaking 
genially to one’s aunt, or giving up one’s 
seat in the horse car if nothing more heroic 
offers—but let it not fail to take place.® 


The musician was God’s elect: Robert 
Browning in Abt Vogler proclaims 
with pardonable poetic fervor, 


But God has a few of us whom he whis- 
pers in the ear: 

The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we 
musicians that know. 


Such an ideology vitalized the ener- 
gies of Theodore Thomas, of Henry 
Higginson who founded the Boston 
Orchestra, and one of the New Eng- 
land Transcendentalists. ‘Good music 
must have some intimate connection 
with the social destiny of man,” was 
the declaration of John S. Dwight, 
editor of the famous Journal of Music, 
founded in 1852.° 

I wish I could hold those beliefs 
with conviction. Most of us cannot 
accept them, although the language 
still lingers as a kind of survival of 
the romantic age. For better or for 
worse, the age has become too mater- 
ialistic, too empirical, too behavior- 
istic in psychological and social 
science, too test-minded, too proof- 
conscious, too mundane to accept 
those traditional premises. The con- 
cepts and aspirations have survived— 
but I doubt very much whether even 


5William James, Psychology (New York, 
1890), I, 126 ff. 

6Dwight’s Journal of Music (April 10, 
1852). 
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those of us who utter them altogether 
accept them. Sometimes, these expres- 
sions yield to the urge toward the 
concrete: “Youngsters participating 
in good music are not likely to be 
numbered among juvenile  delin- 
quents.”* It has been said that “A 
child who blows a horn will never 
blow a safe.” 

Now, I think that that is probably 
true. But whether such a devoutly- 
wished consummation is to be ascribed 
to the transcendental essence of music, 
or whether merely to the preoccupa- 
tion with a fine hobby, a constructive 
expenditure of leisure energy, we still 
shall have to decide. 

There are several critical comments 
we might make. Firstly, we have never 
been aware of the unusually elevated 
morality of composers, pianists, and 
tenors, as far as could be gleaned from 
the biographies of the greatest musi- 
cians. Further, in a recent study 
(1952) published at the University 
of Illinois by the School of Business 
Administration, purporting to rank 42 
occupants as credit risks, musicians 
ranked 39th, immediately below bar- 
tenders, and above domestic servants. 
School teachers ranked 16th and 
clergymen 17th. 

It is quite evident that morality— 
whatever that means—is a product of 
exceedingly complicated sociological 
factors, of which music may be only 
one, and perhaps a minor one. I am 
dubious of the premised intrinsic 
ethical linkage. Music is no more 
moral than a card game is immoral. 

Secondly, the affinity between these 
transcendental beliefs and the roman- 
tic age of the nineteenth century is 
also pointed up by the existence of 
the very opposite theory in the period 
of enlightenment of the 18th century. 


7Benjamin C. Willis, “The Stake of Music in 


Education,” Music in American Education, p. 3. 


Charles Burney, a friend of Handel 
and Haydn and the author of the 
great History of Music, opines: “Mu- 
sic is an innocent luxury, unnecessary 
to our existence, but a great improve- 
ment and gratification of our sense of 
hearing.” * He undoubtedly visualized 
the secular music of the court, where 
the leisurely princes held sway culti- 
vating music for pleasure and prestige. 
Nineteenth century Germany, how- 
ever, which enjoyed a great Christian 
revival as well as increased political 
consciousness at that time, was un- 
doubtedly conscious of the uses of 
music in the church and state, which 
lead to a more exalted conception of 
its functions. When these and cer- 
tain other observations are blended 
with a revived neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy, the ideology of romanticism is 
more or less explained. 

But even where people were trans- 
cendental-minded, as they were in the 
early period of Protestantism and the 
Catholic counterreformation, the arts 
were not necessarily the vehicle 
through which God made known his 
ultimate thoughts to harrassed human- 
ity. (In fact the Quakers rejected 
music categorically as a form of 
worship.) It was not through music, 
but rather the perfect science of 
mathematics by which man attained 
knowledge of infinity. In 1621, Kepler 
wrote the following in his dedication 
to Mystery of the Cosmos: 


During the Civil War in Greece, Plato 
took the opportunity to give the people 
some wholesome advice, and said: Accord- 
in to Apollo, Greece will come to Peace 
again, only if the Greeks turn to geometry 
and other philosophic studies; for these 
studies lead the mind away from ambition 
and other passions, out of which war and 
other evils arise, to love, peace, and moder- 


8Charles Burney, General History of Music 
(reprint; New York, 1935), I, 2. 
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ation in all things . . . . When after the 
fall of the Roman Republic, Cicero could 
hardly find any consolation in his grief, 
when everything was lost, and no hope 
existed of regaining the loss . . . he devoted 
all his energy to philosophy, as it diverts 
the heart from grief and lightens the sor- 
rows even if they are in themselves of less 
practical use. If God fulfills these wishes, 
my mathematics will always be ready to 
offer delight not unworthy of a Christian 
and give relief from sorrow in the con- 
templation of the heavenly works of the 
harmonies of the universe.® 


It would seem that Providence, in 
different ages, employs different vehi- 
cles for his revelation. The circum- 
stances of the epoch determines, to a 
certain extent, our values. 

But why should we import the 
transcendental ideas at all? Is it not 
high purpose enough that music be a 
constructive leisure activity, and an 
integral ingredient of our religious and 
secular institutional practices? Are we 
so selfish as to believe that there are 
no other decent ways of spending 
leisure, to the same end? As a child, 
I was compelled, by my stern father, 
to practice every day during my “lei- 
sure” hours; a neighbor boy, during 
my practice hours, spent his hours in 
his little hobby shop fitted with elec- 
trical and chemical apparatus. We 
both were shielded from delinquency. 
We both finally advanced to the uni- 
versity. He became an engineer and 
millionaire, I became an impecunious 
professor—both honorable ways of 
life. 

It should not be necessary to make 
extravagant, indefensible claims about 
the transcendent power of music. To 
be sure, many of our musical fore- 
fathers believed it so. But the fate of 
music should not be compelled to rise 





%Carola Baumgardt, Johannes Kepler, Life 
and Letters (New York, 1951), pp. 128-129. 
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and fall thereon. We are making 
claims for music which will not hold 
up. Such excessive claims can have 
only one result: they are disbelieved 
by colleagues in the other protessions 
and therefore weaken our case, since 
they raise hopes and expectations 
which cannot be fulfilled. 

There are mundane functions which 
are hardly debatable, and which 
amply justify the place of music in 
our life, and in our curriculum. Music 
has been, and now constitutes, a large 
segment of our traditions. If we teach 
Shakespeare, we need not feel impelled 
to defend Beethoven and Mozart or 
Wagner. It is an unashamed embel- 
lishment of life. We do not strip our 
life of embellishments; we do not 
speak naked, basic English; we do not 
restrict ourselves to K rations and 
merely nourishing food; we do not 
seek mere shelter and a minimum 
decent covering of the body. We 
simply do not live that way. Lowell 
Mason, when he defended the intro- 
duction of singing into the schools of 
Boston, asserted only that it promoted 
the worship of God, that it served as 
entertainment and humanized the 
young. Not much more than that is 
needed today. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
we discourse too volubly on the ex- 
alted but vague “functions” of music. 
It smacks of an inferiority complex 
which we do not need to cultivate. 
Let us rather direct our energy to 
implementing our convictions. Such 
deliberations and discussions would 
be more fertile than the disputations 
about functions. The better the imple- 
mentation, the less urgent the de- 
fenses. To a small sample of these 
problems, I shall now turn. 

I should like to interpolate that, 
since I have never presided over a 
fourth grade class of music pupils, 
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I am not sure whether my further 
remarks will appear pertinent to those 
of you who have. You will have to 
make the application as you see fit. 

What is Good Music?—The reason 
why this question is so difficult to 
answer is that the concept of “good” 
is used, or confused, in four different 
basic meanings: (1) The utilitarian 
meaning: A thing is good for some- 
thing. Spinach is good for your health; 
a Strauss waltz may be good thera- 
peutic in a mental hospital. (2) Per- 
sonal pleasure or gratification. An 
article of food, a piece of music, may 
be consumed with utter delight, but 
with no thought of any instrumental 
benefit. In fact, an article of food may 
be pleasurably consumed in spite of 
its deleterious effect on ones health. 
I pronounce it good, but actually 
should say, with greater semantic 
caution, that it pleases me. My 
pleasure may be so convincing, that 
I find it difficult to imagine that an- 
other person does not find comparable 
pleasure. We all have the propensity 
to universalize our pleasure and satis- 
factions in this way, and naively 
impose our way of life, our esthetic 
norms, our political and religious way 
of life on others. Incidentally, we 
store up a lot of troubles for ourselves 
by such procedures. 

(3) Conformity to established 
norms or standards: Moral action, 
styles of dress, and certain art forms 
are labeled good when they conform 
to certain acknowledged pre-estab- 
lished cultural standards. These norms 
may reside in authoritarian documents 
(constitution, holy books, etc.), in tra- 
dition (professional ethics), or in the 
behavior standards of given social class- 
es (aristocratic, intellectual, political, 
economic, or social), or the profession- 
al and instructed classes whose norms 
are generally accepted. Thus “mono- 


gamy” is vndoubtedly good, even 
though many find occasional pleasure 
in violating that traditional norm. A 
hat may be in “style,” and therefore 
approved, although it may not look 
good on me. A concert patron, un- 
sophisticated in musical norms, would 
admit that a Bach fugue is very good 
music, but “I just don’t find any pleas- 
ure in it.” These norms, which may 
be independent of the criterion of 
personal pleasure, are nevertheless 
powerful sanctions of our behavior— 
a kind of esthetic conscience. They 
have been established by long tradi- 
tion, by the composite judgment of 
classes of people whose judgments we 
respect. The individual hesitates to 
pit his judgment against them. They 
form a useful social purpose, for they 
promote continuity and social solidari- 
ty, provide for social economy, and 
assure predictability. These are the 
folkways of society which, amid 
change, still assure us a certain 
stability. 

(4) Somewhat similar to the fore- 
going criterion, is that conception of 
“good” which presumes to be inde- 
pendent of human judgment, and 
which supposedly resides in the order 
of nature. These norms, which exist 
“out there,” are never quite dupli- 
cated in our physical life—but are 
perceived only by the elect, the genius, 
with his almost supernatural percep- 
tiveness. This is the typical Romantic 
conception, based on Platonic ideas, 
which characterizes the esthetics of 
Kant, Schopenhauer, as well as the 
English romantic poets, Shelley, Words- 
worth. This makes of the determina- 
tion of beauty a priestly function 
withheld from the common man, or 
even the erudite person who may not 
be possessed of the transcendental 
insight necessary for that purpose. 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and 








Arnold Schoenberg (in the modern 
day) have all advocated and practiced 
these metaphysical theories, each in 
his own manner. Ultimately, this posi- 
tion rests on authority. Of course, 
these authorities might be mistaken, 
in which case the survival of a work 
of art is accepted as the best evidence 
of its conformity to norms which are 
outside the judgment of the individ- 
ual. “Time” is the best test and judge. 
A modern sociologist would explain 
the survival not on the basis of an 
a priori natural “form” (as Kant 
would) but in terms of the social and 
psychological factors which obtain at 
different times and places. The vicissi- 
tudes of Bach’s music in the history of 
taste is a good illustration of the 
fluctuation of social interests and the 
resultant shifts in taste. 

Kant and Schopenhauer would say 
that “good music survives.”” We would 
rather put the emphasis on the pro- 
cess, and declare that that music 
which survives is ultimately declared 
good. Sometimes this judgment is 
held in abeyance for years, while these 
forces are doing their work. 

We cannot evade the conclusion 
that the answer to our question, 
“What is good music?,” may differ 
from culture to culture, from epoch 
to epoch, from person to person, and 
even from time to time within the 
same person, as well as the particular 
occasion. As someone has suggested: 
“The music you select depends on 
what room your radio is in.” Beauty 
is not in the music, any more than 
pain resides in the point of a needle, 
or patriotism in the piece of cloth 
called the flag. As for musical compo- 
sitions—they are not transcendental 
abstractions. They are encumbered 
with mundane techniques, human in- 
terests and evaluations which differ 
among social groups, and are constant- 
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ly subject to controversy and change. 

Several years ago a musicologist, 
at lunch, asked me the question: Just 
what is the common denominator 
found in all good music? What is the 
common ingredient? Kant would have 
answered: the formal design of the 
music, which according to a priori 
principles, every perceptive person 
could recognize. To us, however, there 
is no common denominator, because 
beauty is a human judgment applied 
to a great variety of compositions. 
Not even Bach or Beethoven are uni- 
versal—they have merely lasted a 
long time in particular segments of 
western society. 

This mutability of standard is very 
distressing to many musicians. How- 
ever, although norms are mutable, 
that does not mean that we have no 
norms at all. Standards of beauty, 
like standards of justice, constantly 
reinterpreted as they are, nevertheless 
present plateaus of stability. In socio- 
logical language we call these norms 
folkways. They are forms of behavior 
to which we expect the members of a 
society to conform. A 100-year study 
of the repertoire of American sym- 
phony orchestras, for example, demon- 
strates very clearly how these norms 
are established, and how they linger, 
and then very gradually change. This 
is where the educator, who is en- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
transmitting the social heritage, may 
find his standards. 

New Music.—The _ experimental 
composer, by definition, is not bound 
to these norms. Nevertheless, he runs 
the same risk of being rejected, or at 
least neglected, as the innovator in 
every other line of social endeavor. 
New music is an invention, which may 
or may not take root. As educators, 
our duty is to transmit the conven- 
tional patterns of behavior in morals, 
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ethics, politics, and art. Progress or 
change is brought about “out in life,” 
outside the school. We do not nor- 
mally put the child on the experi- 
mental edge of change, even though 
we are sure that some change is 
inevitable. We wish to make intelli- 
gently adjusted children, not preco- 
cious and frustrated little radicals. 

There are those who have claimed 
exactly the opposite. Leopold Stokow- 
ski in the ’thirties asserted that little 
children could acquire the modern 
radical tastes just as easily as the 
conventional ones. This was about the 
time when Walter Damrosch, in his 
“Dear Children” radio sessions, was 
inculcating the standard folkways of 
musical taste from New York to San 
Francisco. We must agree with Sto- 
kowski. Children could learn the new 
standard—any standard — Chinese, 
Canadian, or primitive. It is however 
a question of strategy and prudence. 
Society has a large investment in con- 
ventional tastes: the repertoire in 
orchestras, in printed music, in a 
corpus of learning, and the tastes of 
large segments of population who are 
patrons of the arts and support those 
tastes. Let the struggle for survival 
of tastes take place among adult 
members of society in the concert hall, 
rather than among the children in the 
school. 

Jazz.—Popular music, including 
jazz, has in recent years been gaining 
greater and greater respectability. 
Today many respectable performers 
and composers shuttle back and forth 
between the two. In my childhood, 
ragtime and dance music were a kind 
of esthetic sin. If good music can 
elevate the spirit, then the wrong kind 
can also corrupt the character. Wag- 
ner, in his Music of the Future (1860) 
made the distinction between worldly 
and spiritual music which has lingered 
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in the tradition until today. Oddly 
enough, popular music like Porgy and 
Bess was patronized by the elite in 
Germany on its recent tour of that 
country. The gulf between the types 
is narrowing. It, too, has become a 
part of our heritage. It is no longer 
experimental. 

The Mass Taste.——There has been 
extensive discussion in recent years of 
the fear of the “lowering” of taste in 
art and literature through the pre- 
vailing mass taste. Does mass taste 
threaten destruction of our standards 
set up in the last century? In the 
conventional sense of the term, there 
is no evidence that standards have 
been lowered. The wide dissemination 
of “good taste” needs very little docu- 
mentation. It may be easily demon- 
strated. In 1875, it was necessary to 
travel to the metropolitan centers to 
hear Beethoven’s Fifth. Until 50 years 
ago the New York Philharmonic 
offered only a half dozen concerts 
through the winter season. Today, the 
same orchestra presents 150 concerts 
every season. Through mass media of 
radio and records, millions more are 
enrolled in a society of music appre- 
ciators that counted only aristocratic 
hundreds in the early period. For pur- 
poses of argument, let us agree— 
which I would not—that the masses 
read trash and enjoy trivial music. 
A century ago, they did not read at 
all. It could be claimed that they are 
therefore actually on the way up. To 
judge this, we must take a historic 
glance, the genetic approach as we 
have done elsewhere; and not rely on 
the snapshot of the moment.’° 

Conclusion—I opened this essay 
with the assertion that musical taste 
was a social, not a mystical or abso- 


10John H. Mueller, The American Symphony 


Orchestra: A Social History of Musical Taste 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1951). 








lute phenomenon. Like every other 
social institution—the family, legal 
justice, political standards and norms 
—so also have musical practices their 
being in the matrix of social life. May 
we summarize in a few topic sentences 
the social nature of musical taste. 
To many, there has never seemed 
anything so personal, private, and 
subjective as one’s likes and dislikes. 
But upon further reflection, it will be 
obvious that esthetic tastes display a 
broad consensus; they are codified; 
they are the foundation of a system of 
theory, are culturally transmitted 
through the school, the church, the 
home, and other social avenues. They 
are the beneficiaries of an esthetic 
conscience—analogous to moral con- 
science—which labels discrepant tastes 
as wrong, and resists radical intrusion 
of new codes and systems of taste. 
All of this, and more, represents an 
investment, psychological and eco- 
nomic, of society in the current codes 
of taste, and there are many who work 
for their preservation at all times. Far 
from being a mere private experience, 
it is deeply rooted in the standards 
and expectations of members of soci- 
ety. Even creativity is socially con- 
ditioned. In fact, tastes that are 


private, or are cultivated by small 
cults, cannot bring up the necessary 
economic support for their sustenance. 
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Private tastes cannot survive. Most 
music is gregarious; it thrives in large 
aggregates of audiences, the football 
field, and grand public ceremonies. At 
the same time, not only a given mus- 
ical taste, but also music itself, inter- 
acts with the larger society. It must 
compete with the lure of other essen- 
tial, as well as leisure, activities. It 
reflects the vicissitudes of society and 
of the social organism. 

But its social functions are plural- 
istic. Not only is it an element in the 
apparatus of our social institutions. 
Not only as a useful carrier of reli- 
gious, patriotic, and other impulses, 
is it a symbol which welds society to- 
gether; not only does it keep people 
out of mischief. It may serve, quite 
legitimately, as sheer sensuous delight, 
as pure music, unencumbered by 
moral, amorous, or other ingredients, 
and to the performer yield unembar- 
rassed self-expression. 

These are, of course, mundane con- 
siderations. They are not designed to 
undermine the ardor of musical en- 
thusiasts, nor to degrade what we all 
consider a high calling. They are 
workable concepts for the improve- 
ment of our occupational responsi- 
bilities. They are practical challenges 
in a constantly changing world, and 
are not dogmatic, mystical finalities. 

Indiana University 
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Esthetics for the Music Educator: 


The Maturation of 


OLETA A. 


E SEEMS MOST FITTING that in this 
fiftieth year of the Music Educators 
National Conference, special com- 
missions appointed from its member- 
ship should be assigned the task of 
examining its achievements and mak- 
ing recommendations for its future. 
The Commission on Basic Concepts, 
although one of the smaller units in 
the entire program, bears an especially 
heavy responsibility. It has been 
charged with studying certain areas 
of philosophy which are of necessary 
concern to the profession and with 
making available its findings. 

Since we are teachers, we must be 
concerned with that portion of philo- 
sophical thought which is called 
epistemological and which, dealing as 
it does with the problem of knowing, 
provides a basis for what we call 
“educational philosophies.” But we 
are also musicians and so are obliged 
to consider another quite different 
area of philosophy known as the 
axiological and dealing with the ques- 
tion of values. We are directed to the 
realm very generally whenever we 
hear or read the terms “the good,” 
“the true,” and “the beautiful’; 
which can be identified roughly as the 
ethical, the logical, and the esthetic. 

It is to this latter classification, the 
esthetic, that the musician or any 
other artist finds himself attached— 
whether for better or worse, whether 
he knows it or not. 

The problem, therefore, not merely 
for the members of the Commission 
but for all members of the profession, 
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the Esthetic Sense 


BENN 


is to examine carefully their attitudes 
and persuasions and _ beliefs—yes, 
and their habits—in the fields of edu- 
cation and music and to determine 
whether or not their keenest and 
strongest convictions in each are 
mutually compatible. This is, if you 
will, the necessary labor of any inte- 
grated person, and especially of a 
teacher. 

It is interesting to recall that some 
200 years ago Alexander Baumgarten 
(1714-1762) occupied himself with a 
similar venture. Although it is doubt- 
ful that he possessed intimate knowl- 
edge of any art save that of classical 
poetry, he became concerned with the 
place of art in the rationalist philoso- 
phy of his era, influenced as this phil- 
osophy was by the great Leibniz 
(1646-1716) and by Baumgarten’s 
own teacher Christian Wolff (1679- 
1754). In this regard, his doctoral 
dissertation, Reflections on Poetry, 
contains the following suggestion: 
“Philosophers might still find occa- 
sion, not without ample reward, to 
inquire also into those devices by 
which they might improve the lower 
faculties of learning, and sharpen 
them, and apply them more happily 
for the benefit of the whole world. 
Since psychology affords sound prin- 
ciples, we have no doubt that there 
could be available a science which 
might direct the lower cognitive facul- 
ty in knowing things sensately.” * 





1Trans. Karl Aschenbrenner and William B. 
Holther (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1954), pp. 77-78. 
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The “lower cognitive faculty” referred 
to is that of perception. “Therefore, 
things known are to be known by the 
superior faculty as the object of 
logic; things perceived |are to be 
known by the inferior faculty, as the 
object] of the science of perception, 
or esthetic.” * 

Now it is well known that for cen- 
turies before Baumgarten’s time, 
scholars had concerned themselves 
with the nature of beauty; but so far 
as the use of the term “esthetic” is 
concerned in relation to a philosophy 
of art, his Reflections on Poetry and 
his major work Aesthetica may well 
be regarded as first volumes. Today, 
one can examine any library index 
and find hundreds of volumes on the 
subject to which Baumgarten gave a 
name. Some of these volumes will be 
predominantly philosophical in char- 
acter; others will be predominantly 
psychological. Some will contain dis- 
cussions regarding the nature of 
beauty; others will describe the nature 
of the art work or try to clarify the 
nature of the esthetic attitude or of 
the esthetic judgment. There will be 
many theories as to the nature of the 
esthetic experience, as to the effects 
upon the person who has such an 
experience, even as to what the ex- 
perience is an experience of.* Dozens 
of questions will be raised, such as 
whether or not there is a principle 
common to all of the arts, or whether 
beauty resides in form or in expres- 
sion. You will be sure to find the 
famous question which asks whether 
or not the tonal art expresses emotion, 
and, if it does not, what then does it 
express? Another will be whether or 
not art and beauty are the same? We 


2Baumgarten, p. 78. 


3For a brief summary of such theories, see 
Max Schoen, Art and Beauty (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1932), Chap. 6. 
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shall even find that most widely and 
popularly known question of all—is 
beauty resident in the object or is 
beauty in the eye of the beholder? 
And having found that one, we are 
sure to find another equally familiar— 
is beauty its own excuse for being? 
This is directly connected with the 
question as to whether or not art 
exists for its own sake or for the 
sake of man. 

In reading all these discussions, one 
cannot escape the constant use of 
such terms as “material,” “subject,” 
‘“‘matter,’’ “form,” “expression,” 
“shape,” “symbol,” “communication.” 
These are a part of the basic vocabu- 
lary of esthetics and are meaningful 
to painter, architect, and musician 
alike, either generally or in terms of 
each individual art. 

Now such an array of problems 
may seem merely to compound the 
difficulties which attend us as we work 
diligently to get through each school 
year. But there is not really cause for 
dismay. Different aspects of a subject 
or a situation can come to the fore- 
ground at any given time, and to be 
especially concerned with one does 
not mean that we shall never deal 
with another or that another would 
not be equally important or engaging. 

One further observation should be 
made concerning this considerable 
literature. It is definitely written for 
the adult mentality and not for that 
of the child. For the creation of the 
artwork is an act of maturity, and 
the most eloquent meanings of art 
are for those whose maturity permits 
them to respond to the artist’s idea 
and its expression. 

Now it has been argued that an in- 
vestigation of the field of esthetics is 
a useless occupation and that those 
who so engage themselves might better 
find some other diversion. In our own 
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profession, there are those who naively 
assume that if a musician shows any 
considerable propensity for such pur- 
suits he does so because he must not 
be much of a musician. 

This negative attitude was high- 
lighted not long ago when I happened 
to read a jacket on a British publica- 
tion. Since I was in the midst of think- 
ing about this paper, you will surely 
enjoy, as did I, the publisher’s assur- 
ances that “in contrast to the usual 
muddled thinking’ on esthetics, the 
writer was “qualified to bring order 
into a subject which has become the 
bastard of philosophy and the outcast 
of science.”” And just to dispel any 
doubt as to the author’s ability to 
effect such order, the jacket revealed 
his occupation thusly: “His daily 
bread was earned laboriously by train- 
ing the adolescent to outwit the 
astuteness of the examiner.” * 

In the interest of truth, I must 
confess that the book did not bring 
complete order into esthetics at all. It 
merely presented that author’s most 
orderly thinking on the phases of the 
subject which most interested him. In 
doing so, it was a useful book. 

We must conclude, therefore, that 
those who write in the field of esthe- 
tics assume the same privilege as those 
who write in any other—the privilege 
of selecting that aspect which inter- 
ests them most and in which they feel 
most competent. We can be reasonably 
certain, moreover, that most esthe- 
ticians since Baumgarten’s day have 
been motivated in their scholarly work 
by their love of an art. How could 
they be aware of the problems for 
which they sought solutions, save 
through personal experience? Curi- 
osity results from experience, however 





4The book in question: Harold Osborne, 
Theory of Beauty (London: Routledge and 
Kegan-Paul, Ltd., 1952). 


sketchy that experience may be. The 
love of music, for instance, comes as 
a result of the effects which music has 
upon one. Whenever those effects are 
of such degree and quality that the 
experience transcends mere knowledge, 
then will come curiosity as to its 
nature, the attempt to understand 
how such a thing can be—the desire 
to grasp the meaning of the total ex- 
perience. Curiosity can be satisfied 
only through the activity of the mind 
—the same mind which aids in the 
sorting and labelling of sensory im- 
pressions of that art. It is the same 
mind which allows its owner to ad- 
vance from the sensory stage of the 
art to the perceptual, and which per- 
haps will develop for him the imaginal. 
It is only when the imaginal stage 
has been reached that one can begin 
to apprehend fully the meaning of 
music, since it is only at this point 
that the mind can become creative. 
In this connection, during the past 
several years much attention has been 
given to the words “symbol” and 
“symbolism.” Whenever one becomes 
aware of meanings in a subject matter 
or experience which beggar mere 
description and transcend the immedi- 
ately obvious, at that moment he has 
become aware of a “symbol” and has 
freed his mind of the limitations of 
common modes of communication. 
Ernest Mundt, in Art, Form, and 
Civilization, points out the need for 
such symbols and at the same time 
offers a warning when he states: “The 
central difficulty of modern man lies 
. in the one-sidedness with which 
his rational faculties are socially 
coordinated and his emotional ones 
are not. [It is] on the level of emo- 
tion where coordinating symbols are 
most needed.” * It seems to me that 


5Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1952, p. 210. 








music education must assume its 
proper share of responsibility toward 
such an end, not by means of super- 
ficial, distorted, or perfunctory experi- 
ences in music but by means of such 
education as Sir Richard Livingston 
recommends in these words: “A 
fundamental principle of education 
should be to make the pupil realize 
the meaning of excellence, of the first- 
rate, and to send him out of school 
and college persuaded that it is his 
business to learn what is first-rate 
and to pursue it—. I would also try 
to give the pupil in school a better 
idea than he sometimes gets of what 
IS first-rate in literature, architecture, 
music and art—.” ° 

To return to our earlier point, it 
is impossible for the musician to 
claim for himself the realm of musical 
art unless he also assumes responsi- 
bility for the necessary mental indus- 
try which must accompany it. Indeed 
he is a musician because a superla- 
tive degree of esthetic sensibility is 
resident in a body which is also en- 
dowed with a certain special physical 
coordination, both of which assets are 
given direction by the mind. Broad 
personal experience with the art 
acquaints him with beauty; the con- 
templation of that experience ac- 
quaints him with truth. 

The maturation of the esthetic 
sense, therefore, is not attained until 
the individual is able to apprehend the 
forms of musical expression and to 
attach meaning and significance to 
them. Until he has been so moved by 
musical experience as to render him 
oblivious to his practical environment 
yet brought completely alive to the 
feelingful impact of the music alone, 
he is not well on his way toward 
musical maturity. 


6“The Meaning of Civilization,” Atlantic 
Monthly (March 1953), p. 43. 
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This is true for either teacher or 
child. The difference lies in the pro- 
portions and degree of the musical 
stimulus which gives rise to the re- 
action. Edmund Gurney, in The 
Power of Sound, discusses the ele- 
ments of an art work, and in connec- 
tion with this, gives the teacher a 
very excellent pedagogical principle, 
“The one condition which we must 
attach to the scope of the imaginative 
work is that it shall not be too vast 
nor the relations of its parts too 
complicated, for the sense and the 
mind to apprehend.” ’ 

It seems to me, therefore, that a 
great part of the artistry of the teach- 
er consists in the judgment he dis- 
plays in arranging the balance, the 
sequence, and the quality of musical 
learnings or opportunities so that they 
be not too vast or too complex for 
the student to apprehend. Such judg- 
ment is compounded of both esthetic 
and scholarly discernment, produced 
of the teacher’s own musicianship and 
experience and tempered by his un- 
derstanding of the student’s “sense 
and mind.” ® 

Of course, no one can tell another 
what he is to believe, and no teacher 
wishes to impose his interpretations 
of a situation upon any other person. 
One can discuss these matters, think 
about them, read about them, and 
seek the wisdom of those whose judg- 
ment he has come to respect; but 
eventually he must formulate his own 
experience. Unless he does so, he is 
most likely to be a mere imitator of 
another’s habitual behavior, which 
may or not be appropriate, and is in 


TLondon: Smith Elder and Co., 1880, pp. 
46-47. 


8See Will Earhart, The Meaning and Teach- 
ing of Music (New York: Witmark Educational 
Publications, 1935), Chaps. 7, 8, and 9 for an 
excellent discussion of children’s responses to 
music. 
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danger of losing his own creative 
spark. This is foolhardy, to say the 
least. In his teaching, he may simply 
pile one experience upon another be- 
cause it appears industrious to do so, 
or because it is construed as being 
“progressive,” or because he thus 
seems to have an “activated” pro- 
gram; but he may still get nowhere in 
the task of bringing his pupils to a 
state of musical maturity. Somewhere 
along the line a teacher needs to ask 
himself, “Why am I teaching music? 
What are my purposes? Do I know 
what I am doing? What meaning is 
there in music and teaching? Are my 
students coming to know musical 
meanings or are they not?” 

Such a study of one’s own theory 
of value adds greater depth and qual- 
ity to teaching because of the direction 
it gives to effort. Mental clarification 
is necessary to the conservation of 
energy and the effective application 
of talents and skills. 

In addition to the contribution 
which we have just discussed, esthe- 
tics gives us a clearly defined list of 
the basic musical concepts which, be- 
cause of their familiarity to musicians, 
are constantly in danger of being 
assumed. In driving an automobile, 
certain responses become automatic 
after a time, and the very actions of 
steering and braking upon which our 
lives depend are so well known that 
we can ignore them in our preoccupa- 
tion with the passing scene or the 
confusion through which we swiftly 
move. So too often with music. We 
become so busy with all the attendant 
circumstances of a school day or year 
that we go through the motions but 
lose sight of the essential requirements 
of the art which is supposed to be the 
reason for our presence in a school 
system. 

Esthetics serves to remind us that 


music is an aural art—not visual, not 
tactile, but aural. This constitutes its 
generic difference from any other art, 
and if we are to take on the responsi- 
bility of developing the feelingful or 
esthetic sensitivities of children, then 
in so far as it is to be done via music, 
it must be done in terms of the ear. 
If we were teachers of painting it 
would be in terms of the eye. What- 
ever the teacher of music desires, 
either in technique of instrument or 
in technique of reading the printed 
score, must be achieved because of the 
ear, its demands and its satisfactions. 
It is the ear which determines the 
quality of performance and makes one 
aware of technical needs. It is the 
ear of the listener which allows him 
to receive the performance in its ex- 
pressive and impressive aspects. And 
while we say “ear,” we always mean 
the ability of the mind to interpret 
the sensations which are carried to 
the brain via the auditory nerve. If 
one is to advance beyond the state of 
merest sensory awareness and the 
barest recognition of impulse, mental 
attention is utterly necessary to music- 
al experience. There are few children 
in our schools who are so mentally 
deficient as to be unable to develop 
beyond the sensory level, yet too 
often we hear a great deal of bad tone 
while observing a great array of facile 
technique. So when we say “ear train- 
ing” we really mean attention train- 
ing. This is what the music teacher’s 
daily business consists in—the train- 
ing of habits of attention to specific- 
ally musical effects. Necessary as are 
visual and tactile senses to the mu- 
sician, they are means to an end—a 
musical end, and are therefore ser- 
vants to that critical question, “Does 
it sound well?” Thus, the material of 
our art is sound, and whenever we 
ignore this fact either willfully or 
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through ignorance, we separate our- 
selves from music. 

It is through sound or, if you will, 
tone, that we make our first appeal 
to the child. This first sensory step 
is so important to the quality of any 
further development that we may well 
labor the point for a moment. 

The late George Santayana has 
this to say in The Sense of Beauty, 
“Sensuous beauty is not the greatest 
or most important element of effect, 
but it is the most primitive and funda- 
mental, and the most universal. There 
is no effect of form which an effect of 
material could not enhance.” ® 

How well do we establish this fund- 
amental concept of musical sound? We 
know that childhood is the time in 
which to establish the roots of those 
ideas which will form the mental 
bank accounts of our adult years. 
How many times do we allow our 
beginners to go through the entire 
first grade growling and droning 
through every rote song we present 
under the mistaken assumption that 
they are singing? We even hear these 
undeveloped voices still droning in 
third and fourth grades. When will 
one be certain that ears and minds 
have heard unless we help them to the 
point of “giving them the use of their 
singing voices”? This may sound 
awfully old-fashioned, but there is 
sufficient evidence to make one believe 
that it could well become a new 
fashion. 

We are told that every child must 
participate else he will become a frus- 
trated individual. Is it not possible in 
this day to participate through listen- 
ing? Can a child never be helped in- 
dividually or with just one other par- 
ticipant present? Are the members of 
one section of a chorus or instru- 
mental group not supposed to know 
how any other section sounds? Are 
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we not to develop discrimination? Is 
a goal of attainment out of fashion 
these days? All the children I have 
known in years past and present have 
been sharp enough to learn the rules 
of a game in order to be able to play 
when their turn came. And teachers 
are teachers because they are able 
to handle both class and individual 
instruction. We had best not forget 
that in a democracy the “mass” is 
still composed of individuals. 

In close conjunction with this fund- 
amental sensory level, which is never 
abandoned regardless of the degree of 
accomplishment one achieves, is the 
level of the perceptual. Esthetics re- 
minds us that all art must assume 
some shape or form. The musician, 
therefore, must work in terms of tonal 
combinations or tonal designs which 
go forward in time. These designs 
may range from the very simple to 
the very complex; their delivery may 
require a very short time or may con- 
tinue for an hour or more. They may 
require only one performer or they 
may require a hundred. But, however 
short or long, simple or complex, 
they constitute what the composer had 
to say. When these forms or designs 
are readily apprehended by a person, 
so much so that he sometimes is able 
to anticipate what will follow, we say 
he is an experienced listener. He has 
heard not merely sound but sound in 
specific patterns. He apprehends form. 

Now children must be taught this 
apprehension of forms if they are to 
become musically mature. The very 
beginning of this lies in their initial 
experience of matching tones through 
imitation. Their advance to the sing- 
ing of a melodic interval is a vastly 
greater cause for rejoicing than most 
teachers believe, since it represents 
so genuine a step toward musical ma- 
turity. The perfect singing of a phrase, 
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however short, the advance to a rote 
song of eight whole measures is an 
accomplishment the calibre of which 
many are completely unaware. This is 
a difficult assignment for a child and 
too often we find that teachers give 
the example too few times for all the 
complexities of intonation, duration, 
words, and nuances to make sense in 
the mind of a child. It requires tre- 
mendous mental activity to remember 
(and endless energy to teach) all the 
things which must be remembered 
(and taught) in music. This may be 
the reason why so many teachers will 
settle for the pitchpoints and an 
adagio rendition. 

Like being forever aware of the 
qualities of musical sound, one is 
never free of the necessity of follow- 
ing tonal patterns as they proceed 
through time. These two activities 
are begun on the first day of school 
in every grade and at every level; 
they are continued in every profes- 
sional school and by every indepen- 
dent artist who goes before an 
audience. 

But an additional requirement is 
set up by our consideration of esthe- 
tics. It is not enough that we arrange 
sensory material in various forms. We 
are obliged to consider the remark- 
able effects which result from the 
exploitation of the properties of tone 
by the composer. To be very objec- 
tive, we might say merely that a tone 
can be high or low, long or short, 
loud or soft, pleasant or unpleasant. 
But these properties are not so barren 
when used by the artist in the expres- 
sion of his idea; they are not de- 
tached from the impressive form as 
conceived by the composer. The con- 
trasts, the similarities, the tensions, 
the relaxations, the rapid pace, the 
gradual ritard, the change of mood, 
of tonal color, the hesitancies, the 
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climactic peaks, the gentle close, the 
short biting staccato, the calm legato 
line—indeed all the means by which 
expression is achieved, are never 
divorced from the notational designs 
in the composer’s mind—they are an 
integral part of the composition. It 
is only in the minds of performers 
that they are in danger of being for- 
gotten and omitted. Those who 
wrestle with the notes (and I cer- 
tainly do not minimize the necessity 
of such wrestling) forget the spirit 
of the law, as it were, in favor of the 
word, and when reminded of it find 
that the imposition of a new mode of 
delivery is very difficult to bring 
about after the former “denuded” 
version has been so diligently re- 
hearsed. Without the requisite effects, 
a performance can only be unmusical 
and unimpressive. Consequently, it is 
most necessary that we begin to sensi- 
tize children to musical effects at the 
very beginning of their musical train- 
ing. Their experience with them is 
simultaneous with their earliest rote 
singing. These effects are built in— 
not attached after the melodic line is 
learned. The children get their first 
impression of these effects from the 
teacher’s own delivery of them as she 
sings or plays. They should hear 
variety in pace, mood, dynamics, styles, 
and all other expressive effects. In 
passing, may I voice the hope that 
teachers will remember to sing to the 
children some songs which are just 
a bit beyond the ability of the class 
itself but which could interest them 
as does the hearing of a lovely story 
too long or difficult for their reading 
level? If we can get children to lis- 
ten—really listen—they learn such a 
lot about the way music “goes.” But 
we seem to be so possessed with the 
idea that they must be doing some 
overt act every minute. They must 








sing every song the teacher sings and 
immediately after she sings it the 
first time, whether or not the melodic 
line is established in their minds. Let 
us not be afraid to establish patterns 
thoroughly for the sake of successful 
participation. And the same habit of 
listening might be recommended for 
the average high school organization 
where bedlam prevails for minutes 
after the class is supposed to begin, 
and noise may even continue during 
the rehearsal. Such behavior is not 
indicative merely of bad discipline. It 
is indicative of a far worse malady 
which is contagious and to which 
pupils, even unruly ones, should not 


be exposed. 
In addition to the habit of listen- 
ing for musical effects, students 


should be required also to produce 
them every time they sing or play. 
Granted that the immature are not 
able to do everything the score de- 
mands the first time they attempt it, 
but the teacher’s reason for being 
present is to criticize the result, point 
out the additional necessities, and ob- 
tain them as soon as possible. From 
the very first, children must be made 
aware of these effects which can in- 
tensify or, as Santayana says, “height- 
en” the beauty of form. It is quite 
possible to endow a form with more 
grace than it actually possesses. Mark 
Twain said it very well when he re- 
marked that “some music sounds 
much better than it is.” Music educa- 
tion can realize the wisdom in this, 
I am sure. We have much beautiful 
material with which to work but 
there are times when search as we 
will, there is not enough to supply our 
needs. Also we find that our tastes do 
not coincide with those of others who 
may be in the position of specifying 
what shall be performed in a festival 
or in an all-school group. Whatever 
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must be done, therefore, should be 
done with the utmost concern for im- 
proving its quality, if possible. Indeed 
it is in the quality of performance 
and musicianship that the artist and 
the child may be compared—not in 
terms of the repertoire but in achieve- 
ment of musical performance. It is 
like that charming old rote-song about 
the little elf-man, “I’m quite as big 
for me,” said he, “as you are big 
for you.” *® 

Now as we sum up, it will be 
apparent that as musicians we are 
adults who deal with an art which 
springs from maturity, yet our work 
must be with the immature. We have 
been experiencing this art over the 
years and our aging has been accom- 
panied, I hope, with increased intel- 
lectual curiosity and a liveliness of 
mind which prompts us to theorize 
or philosophize upon that experience 
which has been so rich and which is 
still growing. Each of us is entitled to 
his own interpretation of that experi- 
ence, and, if our efforts toward clari- 
fication of meanings result in a more 
incisive delineation of purposes and 
increased assurance as to the proper 
methods of teaching, the gain for the 
nation’s children will be great indeed. 
We are obliged to teach in terms of 
our subject. Our responsibility for 
keeping faith with it is as important 
as our obligation to the children who 
study it. I suppose we might think of 
ourselves as transformer stations. We 
are able to function with the type 
of power which an art inevitably rep- 
resents, but we are obliged to trans- 
form the power of the current to such 
a degree as will be suitable and useful 
to those whose requirements are for 
a smaller voltage. We. judge the 





10Hollis Dann, Second Year Music (New 
York: American Book Co., 1915), p. 94. 
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amount of power necessary, but we 
do give them the commodity. We do 
not change the nature of the power. 
There is no substitution of another 
utility—electricity remains electricity. 
Music must remain music. We do not 
change the nature of it. If music is 
in the schools as a subject to be 
taught, as mathematics or literature 
or science are subjects to be taught, 
we are not permitted to change its 
nature from that which all musicians 
recognize as music. If we do so change 
it, we are morally, ethically, esthetical- 
ly and pedagogically suspect. Then 
indeed would our friend of the book 
jacket be justified in using the term 
“muddled.” 

We must stimulate children toward 
more musically impressive perform- 
ance, making them aware of the 
musical ends involved, leading them 
to know that technique is a means 
and not an end in itself. We must 
plan for the day to day development 
of each child’s memory for tone, his 
discrimination in tonal judgment, his 
recognition of tonal and rhythmic 
patterns, and his eventual ideation of 
both. 

All this we wish to accomplish 
through the judicious choice of ma- 
terials, embracing a wide variety of 
styles in order to acquaint them with 
the tremendous tonal and rhythmic 
vocabulary and syntax which music 
employs. It is, of course, assumed 
that we develop the techniques of sing- 
ing, playing, listening, and creating. 

This, therefore, constitutes the essen- 
tial work of music education. If music 
is a subject which can qualify for 
inclusion in the curricula of our 
schools, it must do so because of a 
subject matter which is capable of 
being taught. The subject matter of 
music consists in those things about 
which I have been speaking. That 


such a subject belongs in the realm of 
the esthetic, no one will deny; neither 
will any one deny that the feelingful 
is an integral part of man’s nature 
and as such is as much in need of 
education or training as any other 
aspect of that nature. 

Since we are neither oracles nor 
prophets, we can not say that all the 
students who come to us next Septem- 
ber will become artist-performers or 
imaginative listeners, but we can be 
certain that they will respond to music 
at some level. Until it is proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that any 
one of them is utterly without sensi- 
tivity, we are obliged to teach as if 
the potential is unlimited. We cannot 
say that day or event will be the 
“Open Sesame” for some child, but 
we can say that the chances of there 
being such a day or such an event 
are multiplied a thousand-fold by the 
presence of a musical teacher who 
creates a completely musical environ- 
ment. 

Thus do we prepare children for 
that time when they will decide what 
music means to them. They cannot 
make a truly valid judgment unless 
they have been recipients of truly 
musical development at the hands of 
a truly musical person. Unless one 
knows a subject, his freedom to criti- 
cize it is limited indeed. We are 
obliged to give every child a valid 
basis for such judgments as he wishes 
to make. 

The development of such concepts 
can afford us the greatest of pleasure 
since we are privileged to work with 
those whose tremendous vitality and 
enthusiasm, coupled with their capaci- 
ty for delight and whimsy, make it 
practically impossible for us to experi- 
ence failure. Failure comes only when 
we lose faith in the power of music. 
It comes only when we substitute 








other aims for musical ones. It comes 
only when we attempt to teach those 
things which we have been bemused 
into thinking we do teach and thus 
make extravagant claims which we 
cannot really justify and which mere- 
ly brand us as members of the “me- 
too” fraternity. Failure comes when 
we realize that some community or 
some student has mistaken the trap- 
pings of music for music itself and 
what appears to be spectacular suc- 
cess may indeed be spectacular, but 
something other than that which we 
are supposed to teach. 

I believe, therefore, that this fiftieth 
anniversary provides an excellent and 
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compelling opportunity for the ap- 
praisal of our professional accomp- 
lishments and the consideration of 
our future. Such wisdom as we possess 
should be directed toward the devel- 
opment of musical sensitivity, of 
esthetic discrimination, of impatience 
with the slovenly and mediocre, the 
trite, the obvious, the vulgar. To 
ignore what philosophy and esthetics 
can offer in this understanding is to 
mark ourselves as either perverse or 
ignorant. It is not enough to know 
how to teach. It is mandatory in this 
age to know what we teach and why 
we teach it. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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Music in American Life. By Jacques 
Barzun. With a foreword by Edward 
N. Waters. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1956. 
126 pp.; $2.75. 


For some years we, in America, have 
been warned that all was not well with our 
musical world. Not only has Europe looked 
with some contempt upon our feeble cul- 
tural pretensions, but Mr. Petrillo has been 
portraying the distressed condition in 
musical affairs. Behind this, there is also 
the philosophical thought that our advanced 
material civilization cannot avoid suffo- 
cating artistic life. 

Now comes to hand a little book of 100 
pages striking another note. It exudes 
optimism for musical prospects in the 
United States, which may induce us to 
attenuate somewhat the pessimistic outlook 
of the last decades. The author of this 
volume is a professor of history and a 
prolific writer on cultural affairs, including 
music. The work is by no means a syste- 
matic treatise, nor is it carefully buttressed 
by factual data. The author of the meticu- 
lous biography of Berlioz must surely know 
that history is not written in such a way. 
But, on the other hand, he does not pre- 
tend to do more than present an explora- 
tory set of observations and reflections on 
what he terms the “musical revolution” of 
the last decades. “‘What follows is not 
a sociological survey . . . Rather it is a 
piece of testimony based on recollections 

. my friends’ remarks, printed matter 
that came my way.... ” 

In what does this “revolution” consist? 
Barzun is convinced that the prestige of 
music has been rising in the last four dec- 
ades. Less than a half-century ago “the 
schoolboy trundling his violin was a sissy— 
in proof of which a friend of mine had his 
destroyed before his eyes by a gang of his 
pals .. . . The grown man at the piano 
was a long-haired animal of dubious habits 


and no social standing .. . . Thirty years 
later it is the love of music that moves an 
estimated 40 million people to maintain in 
our cities nearly a thousand symphony or- 
Chestras.. ....« Our whole environment is 
permeated with music. .... We have more 
concerts than the rest of the world put to- 
gether (omitting opera and orchestra sea- 
sons); we spend more for music than the 
rest of the world.” Musically speaking, it 
appears, we have never had it so good. This 
is primarily due to the machine: records, ra- 
dio, muzak and the like. Music is now 
“stored”; it has become cheap and por- 
table. 

Such a revolution, of course, drags with 
it many problems. And this is the point 
where the lines of reasoning of the san- 
guine Barzun and the despairing Petrillo 
intersect. Frankly recognizing that esthet- 
ics is intertwined with economics and psy- 
chology, Barzun discovers a “maladjust- 
ment” in our modern musical life; an over- 
production of professional musicians and 
consequent technological unemployment. 
And this, because management, unions, as 
well as the devices of copyrights all tend 
to hamper or even destroy the “free mar- 
ket.” They cause ill advised restriction in 
the purveyance of music to the “music- 
mad” public. This unfortunate situation is 
abetted by the fact that the public, the ul- 
timate consumer, is “ignorant, timid, and 
snobbish.” 

The author is not too disturbed about the 
alleged deterioration of taste to the mass 
level of which the juke-box is the symbol. 
This is, of course, a result of mass com- 
munication, the increase of purchasing pow- 
er of the masses, and the economics of 
mass production and salesmanship. He 
avers that “everything that is worth doing 
at all is worth doing badly.” But there 
seems to be compensation for everything. 
The same technology which serves the 
masses may also serve the elite. “Good” 
records can also be reproduced more cheap- 
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ly than ever before. For the first time in 
history we have an accessible repertoire. 

Is federal aid the escape from our econ- 
omic troubles? Barzun says no. We still 
mistrust government controls, and prefer 
the diversified, democratic, sources which 
assure freedom for experimentation, such 
as foundations and educational institutions. 

Schools and universities play an import- 
ant part in the revolution. Not only are 
they a source of economic support; but the 
alliance of music and higher education is 
salutary for all. It permits music to grow 
as a liberal art, and gives musicians a hith- 
erto unavailable opportunity for a liberal 
education. He remarks that composers have 
spoken a lot of nonsense, and hopes that 
the “knownothingism of the musicians will 
become the exception rather than the rule.” 
The profession of the critic also needs some 
refurbishing. We sorely need a modern 
formulation of the principles of esthetic 
criticism, and an exposure of the catch- 
words and cliches which now beset our 
critical and esthetic language. 

Such is the outline of his argument. A 
social scientist cannot but approve the ba- 
sic premise that music and musical interests 
are intertwined in the economics, the psy- 
chology, and the sociology of man. This 
needs not only reasserting, but also im- 
plementation. Most of our musical and 
critical jargon is an inheritance from 19th 
century romantic philosophers and needs 
refreshment in terms of contemporary ac- 
ademic advance. 

But the argument in this book is ad- 
mittedly loose and incomplete. It is far too 
casual, in spite of the excellent fugitive in- 
sight which shines through at intervals. One 
may even question the completeness of the 
“revolution” if its proof rests on the anec- 
dote of the destruction of the violin belong- 
ing to a “friend of mine.” As for America 
spending more money on music than the 
rest of the world put together, and attend- 
ing more concerts than the rest of the 
world, this reviewer frankly has his doubts. 
The simple, »bjective, absolute, enumerative 
estimate proves nothing. America also spends 
more money on everything else—telephones, 
meat, clothes, bathtubs, and innumerable 


other necessities and luxuries of life. This is 
not a question of history, but of statistical 
methodology, sensible classification of cate- 
gories, and interpretation. Relatively speak- 
ing, if the data were properly standardized, 
the contrary might well be the case, at least 
in relation to certain countries, such as 
West Germany. 

The problem of federal aid has not at all 
been clearly defined. It is not all either 
black or white; it is not an alternative be- 
tween “picking up the tab” or doing noth- 
ing at all in aiding the arts. The govern- 
ment could, and probably will, do a lot. 
American culture (including its music) and 
the security of its prestige is at the front in 
our cold war, as we all know. An arts coun- 
cil attached to one of the current cabinet 
departments, with a modest budget, and 
not necessarily underwriting the latest ex- 
periment in musical composition, is in- 
dicated by governmental action which has 
already been initiated. 

The economic ills of music have, in the 
main, been well set forth. But one must 
surely add to these the fact, that the de- 
mand for music is what the economist 
would call an elastic one. It is more sen- 
sitive to the general vicissitudes of the so- 
cial order than is, for example, tobacco. 
This stern circumstance sets a ceiling on 
the price of concert tickets, and does much 
to govern the prices of musical services of 
all kinds. Music is, after all, a human en- 
terprise which must compete not only in 
the fiscal market but also in the recreation- 
al market against the lures of other personal 
and social activities. Many of the visible 
ills to which the fine arts are heir can be 
traced very largely to the aforementioned 
psychic and social factors. 

But we must allow the author the privi- 
lege of talking tentatively rather than pre- 
cisely. The foregoing comments, if ad- 
dressed to the author in a living room con- 
versation, would probably be acceptable to 
him. But there is a place for a full length 
treatise on the subject for which this bro- 
chure is such a provocative introduction. 

A selected bibliography and index are at- 
tached. 


Joun H. MvuELuer 
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The Oxford Junior Companion to 
Music. By Percy A. Scholas. London: 
The Oxford University Press: 1954. 
xxviii, 435 p.; $5.60. 


How many times have teachers of music 
longed for a reliable dictionary written and 
designed for young people from eight to 
sixteen! That prolific author and scholar 
Dr. Percy Scholes has felt this need also, 
and the result is a volume which we predict 
will find a place on the shelves of most 
schools and studios in the British Common- 
wealth and will be welcomed in the United 
States as well. 

There are some excellent features about 
The Oxford Junior Companion to Music 
which will endear it to the hearts of young 
people. The illustrations are abundant and 
profuse (and quite thoroughly British). The 
entries covering such matters as notation, 
theory, form, and the like are explicit, def- 
inite, and precise. The historical treatment 
of periods and the major composers of mu- 
sic prior to the twentieth century, is one 
which young readers will enjoy. The whole 
is characterized by that easy, informal style 
of writing which is so characteristic of Dr. 
Scholes’ many books on music. And the 
Junior Companion, so far as its English as- 
pects are concerned, is accurate and encom- 
passing in treatment. 

If Dr. Scholes had had the benefit of a 
somewhat longer residence in the United 
States, the experience would have proven 
most beneficial so far as his American 
audience is concerned. Such articles as that 
on “Jazz,” for example, would scarcely sat- 
isfy any teen-age specialist. Nor would the 
illustration of a primary grade rhythm band 
entitled “A School Band in England” be 
likely to please, much less inform, those 
who are proud members of American 
school bands. In fact, the entire entry un- 
der “Bands” is covered in but a single sen- 
tence while that under “Bagpipes” is treated 
in two pages. Similarly ‘“Choir-boys” oc- 
cupies an entire separate section of several 
pages, but we find no mention made of 
school choruses or glee clubs. With the ex- 
ception of Edward MacDowell, American 
composers, as well as most contemporary 


non-English composers, receive but one or 
two sentences, while many an obscure Brit- 
ish musician who is now but a musical cur- 
iosity rates a more detailed description. Dif- 
ferences in terminology will at times plague 
the youthful reader. The nineteenth century 
point of view and emphasis may prove 
somewhat puzzling to American boys and 
girls reared on the blood and thunder of 
movies, radio, and television. 

There can be no question, however, con- 
cerning the real need and urgency for a 
young people’s encyclopedia on matters per- 
taining to music. The publication of the 
Oxford Junior Companion is a long step 
forward toward meeting this exigency. For 
the benefit of the thousands of young peo- 
ple in this country who would be eager for 
such a friend and companion, we would 
urge that the New York branch of the Ox- 
ford University Press give immediate, seri- 
ous consideration to an American edition 
tailored specifically to American interests, 
style, and needs. 

THEODORE F. NoRMANN 


The Listener’s Musical Companion. 
By B. H. Haggin. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1956. 
vi, 328 pp.; $6.00. 


The Listeners Musical Companion is de- 
signed to supplement and enhance the lis- 
tener’s enjoyment of music regardless of 
his musical background. The style of writ- 
ing is informal, expressive, and stimulating. 

Mr. Haggin has been music critic for the 
Nation since 1939. Hence, he writes from 
the viewpoint of a music critic who “func- 
tions as sort of a guidepost .. . using his 
powers to animate those of his reader—but 
only to animate, not to dictate.” Mr. Hag- 
gin opens with a statement of his position 
as a critic and follows this in chapter two 
with a brief outline of esthetic theory as it 
concerns the position of music and her sis- 
ter arts in our culture. Chapters three and 
four present an interesting and simplified 
study of musical form with appropriate 
musical examples. The remaining twenty- 
three brief chapters consist of comments 
and opinions concerning specific composers, 








from the Renaissance to the era of Jazz. 
The book concludes with an interesting 113 
pages concerning recorded performances: 
notes on recorded performances (December 
1955), recorded performances of works 
listed under names of composers, and re- 
corded performances in miscellaneous col- 
lections listed under names of performers or 
titles of records. 

Jack R. STEPHENSON 


The Mozart Companion. Edited by 
H. C. R. Landon and Donald Mitchell. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xv, 397 pp.; $6.50. 

“The Operas,” by Gerald Abraham. 

“Mozart’s Style and Influence,” by 
Friedrich Blume. 

“The Concertos, (a) The Sources,” 
by Friedrich Blume. 

“The Concertos, (b) Their Musical 
Origin and Development,” by H. C. 
R. Landon. 

“Mozart Portraits,’ by Otto E. 
Deutsch. 

“The Smaller Orchestral Works,” 
by Hans Engel. 

“The Church Music,” by Karl 
Geiringer. 

“The Concert Arias,” by Paul Ham- 
burger. 

“The Keyboard Music,” by Arthur 
Hutchins. 

“The Chamber Music,” by Hans 
Keller. 

“The Symphonies,” by Jens Peter 
Larsen. 

“The Serenades for Wind Band,” 
by Donald Mitchell. 


In this contribution to the Mozart Fes- 
tival Year the editors have sought, with 
meticulous care, to produce a model of 
modern style criticism. The volume is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Alfred Einstein, and 
the reader will find it helpful to keep with- 
in easy reach Einstein’s revision of the 
Koechel Verzeichnis as well as _ his 
Mozart: His Character, His Work. 

The Mozart Companion reveals a lack of 
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unity—admitted at the outset by editor 
Mitchell but not on that account com- 
pletely pardonable. Instead of a_ unified 
bibliography, for example, dependence is 
placed upon book lists which follow each 
chapter. As might be expected, these con- 
tain duplications, while none of them in- 
clude important items such as Nohl’s 
Mozarts Leben and W. J. Turner’s sensitive 
study, Mozart: The Man and His Works, 
now available in a popular edition. 

There is much to praise in the individual 
contributions. Performers will find more 
help toward interpretation than is usual in 
analytical studies. Abraham’s essay on the 
operas is most enjoyable, especially to one 
familiar with the scores. Geiringer’s chapter 
on church music is worthwhile, although it 
adds little or nothing to Einstein’s chapter 
on the same subject. 

Perhaps the most serious fault of the 
Companion is that Mozart’s associates in 
the eighteenth century history are largely 
ignored. This is in line with the modern 
tendency in musicology to write as though 
nobody existed in music history except art- 
ists, musicians, and contemporaries taking 
notes. Einstein did much to combat this 
tendency: his Italian Madrigal gives an im- 
portant picture of sixteenth century life, 
and his Mozart: His Character, His Work 
does as much for what Schweitzer calls 
the most civilized century in history. 
Mozart miraculously summed up much 
more than musical styles; he was a man 
who helped make the century civilized. 


Warren D. ALLEN 


Beethoven Encyclopedia. By Paul 
Nettl. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 325 pp.; $6.00. 


The publisher seems to have embarked 
on a rather grandiose attempt to collect 
and sell the sum of knowledge, thus far in 
forty-four “encyclopedic” volumes dealing 
with subjects as diverse as art and tobacco. 
Collected in this work are readable anec- 
dotes and comments by contemporaries of 
Beethoven, but some guest contributions, 
the best in the book, are not identified ex- 
cept in the “Acknowledgments” on the last 
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page. A scanty “Chronology” fails to com- 
pare with those in Grove’s, Thompson, 
Blume, and other works of reference. There 
is no index and no bibliography, although 
various entries mention works in German 
not easily available to the average reader. 
No studies in English are mentioned, not 
even Tovey’s analyses, or Sullivan’s “Beet- 
hoven and His Spiritual Development.” Ex- 
cellent biographies, such as those by Bekker 
and D’Indy, are ignored. Emil Ludwig’s is 
only mentioned in passing, under the entry 
““Napoleone Buonoparte.” 

No scale of values is apparent. The ob- 
scure Hammer-Pergstall rates a column, 
but a student would look in vain for “Ham- 
mer-Clavier.” There is an entry on Bonn, 
but none on Vienna; one on dance and 
dance music, but none on scherzo, minuet, 
or Landler. The bones of German usage 
stick through when the Sonata, Opus 106, is 
said to be “in B major” and when the mas- 
ter is described as feeling himself “identi- 
cal” with (meaning identified with?) na- 
ture. 

It is difficult to form a judgment con- 
cerning the sort of audience for which 
the book is intended. What is good in the 
book is not new. For a course on Beet- 
hoven it is barely eligible for a list of ‘‘Sup- 
plementary Reading”; the chaff of chit- 
chat sometimes illuminates certain dark 
corners of Beethoven’s life and housekeep- 
ing, but with few reminders of the mas- 
ter’s greatness. 

Warren D. ALLEN 


The Art of Melody. By Arthur C. 
Edwards. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. xxx, 266 pp.; 
$4.75. 


Mozart said, “Melody is the essence of 
music” and he should know. If so, the 
scarcity of works on this subject is strange. 
However, after years of comparative si- 
lence, the protagonists of melody, like those 
of the ubiquitous classroom teacher, have 
suddenly become vocal. In 1955 appeared 
both the Erikson and Van Waesberghe 
studies dealing with some phases of melodic 


construction, followed this year by Mr. 
Edward’s book. 

The clue to the author’s approach is his 
belief that “the perception of a melody is 
a dynamic and esthetic experience” and 
hence he will attempt “to formulate a sys- 
tem of melodic construction which will 
develop the potential of a musical idea into 
such an experience according to the basic 
and enduring characteristics of all music.” 
Agreement with such a premise and purpose 
is not difficult, and he proceeds in logical 
fashion to establish the criteria of repeti- 
tion, contrast, climax, return, and balance 
as the five ‘‘qualities” or structural prin- 
ciples ‘“‘characteristic of all music” by show- 
ing that their succession and interaction 
create cycles of repose-tension-repose which 
integrate all details of a melody into a com- 
plete “dynamic and esthetic experience.” 

To achieve “his purpose all sublime,” the 
author begins by stating certain basic con- 
cepts regarding the importance, nature, and 
construction of melodies—a good preview 
of the material to be amplified later. Fol- 
lowing this Introduction the body of the 
study is divided into four parts: The Aes- 
thetic Criteria, The Psychological Realiza- 
tion of Melody, The Technique of Melody, 
and The Analysis of Melody. There is a 
concise Summary followed by an excellent 
bibliography. 

The author’s plan is to show in the first 
three parts the application of his five struc- 
tural principles to the fields of esthetics, 
psychology, and music, while in the fourth 
part he supports his thesis by the analysis 
of twenty-one musical examples. Such a 
schema involves considerable repetition and 
overlapping. Thus each one of the five 
structural principles is discussed in detail 
three times, in addition to the presentations 
of them in the Introduction and Summary. 
As he progresses in the book the reader re- 
peatedly feels that he is reading old rather 
than new material. In fact a cross reference 
check of topics in Chapters 1 to 3 con- 
firmed this impression. Probably the study 
would be strengthened by condensation of 
expository and expansion of analytic ma- 
terial. The five structural principles are fa- 
miliar and axiomatic. It is doubtful whether 
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they require such a detailed and repetitious 
discussion. The proof of the pudding is in 
the analyzed examples. In other words, for 
the reviewer at least, there is too much 
theory and too little practice. 

Furthermore, the twenty-one examples 
cover a broad range but are limited as re- 
gards periods, composers, and media. Be- 
ginning with a Chinese hymn (1000 B.C.), 
they extend to Barber’s Adagio for Strings. 
There are only one Baroque, two Classic, 
three Romantic (all Brahms), one Impres- 
sionistic, but seven contemporary examples— 
a score of two to one in favor of the 20th 
century! Less than one third of the twenty- 
one are vocal examples: none are drawn 
from the immense literature of the “art 
song” or the opera, which is curious in a 
work devoted to “the art of melody.” What 
is needed are many more examples ade- 
quately covering all periods, composers, and 
media. 

Unfortunately, the author’s statements re- 
garding form are not always consistent nor 
is the terminology clear. For example, Leich- 
tentritt is quoted as saying that the smallest 
unit “is the one-part form built of a single 
eight-measure phrase” while Spalding avers 
that “every composition begins with one or 
two periods.” Yet the author later says, 
“Although Riemann suggests a phrase of 
variable length, musical evolution has es- 
tablished the four-measure phrase as the 
standard length.” At last we seem to be on 
the right track, for he continues, “Another 
four-measure phrase is required to complete 
the thought and to balance the first phrase. 
The result is the eight-measure period—the 
minimum grouping which contains a com- 
plete musical expression.” Well and good, 
though it flatly contradicts Leichtentritt 
cited above. He continues: “The resemb- 
lance of the two four-measure phrases is 
never exact,” evidently forgetting the initial 
period of Schumann’s Reiterstiick, Op. 68, 
No. 23 (Album for the Young.) But we are 
once again in deep water for “in the next 
stage, a similar basic pattern was added to 
the original one, resulting in a double- 
period of sixteen measures.” Then two ex- 
amples are cited, the first being a simple 
binary (AB) form and the second a ternary 


(ABA) form. Genuine double-periods do 
exist, e.g., America the Beautiful, or the 
initial 16 measures of Beethoven’s Piano 
Sonata in A-flat Major, Op. 26, but those 
cited by the author bear no resemblance to 
that form except in length. (See Goetschius: 
The Homophonic Forms of Musical Com- 
position, G. Schirmer, Inc., N.Y. 1924, 
Chap. VIII, page 101.) 

Nor is this the end of the author’s dif- 
ficulties with form since he uses the letters 
A,B,C, etc. to represent phrases instead of 
parts. Such terminology is justified only 
when the parts are phrases, but not other- 
wise, e.g., for a cadence extension in the 
Copland example (page 240) which is la- 
beled “C”. Frequently, too, motives are 
confused with phrases, as in the first 19 
measures of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, 
which is one long, cunningly extended phrase 
consisting of three motives, not of three 
phrases—A, B and C. This is because bass 
line and harmony, as well as melody, are 
determinants of phrase lengths. Many sim- 
ilar examples of confused terminology and 
analysis could be cited which are typical, 
unfortunately, of the wide confusion exist- 
ing here and elsewhere regarding form. 

Certain serious omissions should be noted 
—namely, a discussion of the role invention 
plays in melodic writing and of the changing 
attitude of various periods toward melodic 
invention. What types of melodies were 
fashionable or suitable for various purposes, 
which of the five structural principles re- 
ceived emphasis in the examples cited, and 
how were these fragments related to the 
work of art as a whole? Sometimes the 
author suggests answers to such questions, 
but it would have been enlightening had 
there been a chapter devoted solely to these 
and similar problems. What would be the 
author’s answer to Gluck’s contention that 
“music is a very limited art, especially the 
part called melody. You would seek in 
vain, in a combination of notes which com- 
pose an air, a character proper to certain 
passions: it does not exist.”? Or to Strauss 
when he says, “Brahms advised me to study 
Schubert dances from the point of view of 
melodic construction, and to devote myself 
perseveringly to the invention of eight-bar 
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melodies. [Hence] I take the first two 
measures of a lovely old folk melody and 
develop it in my way into a large, com- 
plex formation. Of course building the mel- 
odic structure is a matter of talent; but it 
also involves the most difficult technical 
problems. A melody that seems to have been 
born of the moment is almost always the 
product of laborious effort. It all depends 
on self-criticism. Melody gives me a lot of 
trouble. I give most attention of all to 
choice of keys [modulation]. I grow more 
and more cautious how I begin a work. 
[Thus] Die Meistersinger is so powerful 
that only a genius like Wagner can still 
evoke strong effects after that opening.” 
Here is food for much thought. In fact 
the reviewer wishes that Mr. Edwards had 
included more such statements by master 
makers of melody and fewer opinions by 
critics. One gets the impression that if his 
five structural principles are followed a la 
Schillinger, a good melody results—but alas, 
art is not so simple and can never be re- 
duced to esthetic, psychological, or musical 
formulas alone. Mozart, Gluck, Brahms, 
and Strauss knew more of “the art of 
melody” than all the theoreticians and psy- 
chologists quoted. In fact, the whole book 
sounds suspiciously like a doctoral disser- 
tation. If written for the professor, it should 
have been revised for the public. By con- 
sideration of some of the aspects of melodic 
construction mentioned by the above com- 
posers, together with copious illustrations, 
the author could have made a more genuine 
and original contribution rather than a 
compendium of opinions by those who nev- 
er wrote a melody, even if supported by 
twenty-one examples by those who did. 
However, on the credit side, there is much 
to be said in his favor. He has succeeded in 
an excellent synthesis of critical esthetic, 
psychological, and musical opinion regard- 
ing melody and, when he strikes out on 
his own, he writes clearly and forcefully. 
Many of his definitions, observations, and 
discussions are excellent. Certainly he has 
performed a real service in making available 
in logical order the theoretic rather than 
the practical aspects of melodic construc- 
tion. No serious teacher who is concerned 


in any way with the structure of music 
(and who is not?) can afford to miss Mr. 
Edwards’ perceptive verbal and musical 
analysis or fail to derive benefit from its 
application. It is an excellent companion to 
Erikson’s Structure of Music dealing with 
melody and counterpoint, and the review- 
er, for one, hopes that the author will con- 
tinue his exploration of musical structure 
and shed further light on this important and 
fascinating field. 

Howarp A. Murry 


The Composer and His Art. By 
Gordon Jacob. London; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 121 pp.; 8s.6d. 


This friendly and relaxed book might 
well have been called “A Compendium of 
Common Sense for Inexperienced Com- 
posers.” At its best it is a valuable small 
book for students in the early stages of 
composition where it will save time by 
helping him avoid the very worst of ord- 
inary errors and misconceptions. The pur- 
chaser must not expect too much from the 
emphasis on the word “art” in the title. 
While this comfortable book is strong on 
the practical side, it does not penetrate 
very far into the philosophical and poetic 
mysteries of the musical art. 

It is, nevertheless, a useful and well or- 
ganized book. The central substance is con- 
tained in those passages and chapters in 
which the author discusses in turn all the 
various performance media, setting forth 
easily understood principles pertaining to 
good sound and motion for the several 
media drawn from the actual experience of 
a busy practicing composer. 


GreorcE FrepeRICK McKay 


Aaron Copland: His Work and Con- 
tribution to American Music. By 
Julia Smith. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1955. 336 pp.; $5.00. 


This book, abridged from a Ph.D. thesis, 
has value as the most complete biographical 
study to date of perhaps our greatest com- 
poser. It chronicles in detail Copland’s work, 
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activities, and travels, and even lists his 
addresses; it includes various pieces of cor- 
respondence (which rarely give a hint of the 
excellence of his criticisms and books) and 
copious excerpts from reviews of the pre- 
mieres of his works. The author has done 
a thorough job of unearthing this data and 
she presents it very readably. 

She has succeeded even in making the 
numerous analyses readable by the layman. 
But, for this reader, the analyses are not as 
enlightening as they are readable. One’s 
recollection is too likely to be simply of the 
reiteration of certain terms such as “poly- 
tonal,” “polyrhythms,” “blues,” “Charles- 
ton,” “pastoral,” “Gebrauchsmusik Ameri- 
can Style,” and of the author’s zest for 
mere pigeonholing rather than characteriz- 
ing. To convey much sense of the style and 
quality of music it seems that writers must 
either plunge unabashed into a sea of ad- 
jectives and metaphors or else must en- 
gage in the most searching and all-but- 
unreadable technical analysis. For her ad- 
jectives and metaphors Miss Smith has re- 
lied on the excerpts from critics; of tech- 
nical analysis, little has emerged from the 
original dissertation. 

The most ambitious analysis, rightly that 
of the Piano Variations, can badly mislead 
an unwary reader. The quotation of the 
theme lacks the last measure: this ampu- 
tates the last two notes of the final three- 
note phrase. Here as elsewhere the author 
overdoes her suggestion of Schoenbergian 
“serial” technique. What she so character- 
izes here could equally well be compared to 
Brahms’ treatment of the four-note motive 
that opens his A minor string quartet. Her 
four-page analysis does not make it clear 
that the melody of the theme is solidly in 
C sharp minor, that the key—not always 
C sharp minor—is fairly apparent through- 
out the work, and that the theme consists 
not just of one four-note phrase but of 
four phrases (the second and fourth being 
variations of the first). 

Arthur Berger’s Aaron Copland (Oxford 
University Press, 1953), though only about 
a third as long, seems to us to have the 
edge in both evocation of Copland’s style 
and analysis of his technique. But the de- 
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finitive study of his music is yet to come. 

Valuable and interesting are the append- 
ices listing Copland’s musical works, includ- 
ing juvenilia, published works, and unpub- 
lished (including to our shame the Sym- 
phonic Ode), recordings, books, and articles. 
With this list we can beguile ourselves look- 
ing up the uncollected articles in the files of 
periodicals while waiting for someone to 
come along who will write as well about 
Copland as he has about others. 

In fine, Miss Smith has given us a full 
and easily readable biography, but there is 
more to be said about the music. 


WARREN Bass 


Bruckner and Mahler. By H. F. 
Redlich. London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd., 1955. 300 pp.; $3.00. 


Dr. Redlich presents a sympathetic, well 
written study based on original research 
and a musicianly insight. In a brief 102 and 
123 pages respectively he clarifies the per- 
sonalities of the two composers, their in- 
tellectual and emotional traits and their 
achievements. Many documents have been 
sifted, and all printed and manuscript scores 
carefully examined, a particularly import- 
ant procedure for these masters, since both 
made many revisions. Dr. Redlich weighs 
the evidence of the various versions of 
Bruckner’s symphonies and indicates prefer- 
ences based on scholarly and musicianly de- 
mands. It is especially good to find the 
author stressing the importance of the finale 
of Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony, which, 
though nearly complete, has never been 
performed. 

Several of Mahler’s printed scores do not 
represent the composer’s best judgment. The 
copies which he himself used for rehearsals 
and performances contain many corrections 
which a future edition must incorporate. 
Such emendations do not exist for the 
Song of the Earth and the Ninth Symphony, 
for Mahler never heard these works per- 
formed. The latter, the first movement of 
which is a high point in Mahler’s creative 
career, would have undoubtedly come in 
for major revisions. 
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Though he is sympathetic, Dr. Redlich 
is not uncritical. He points out the short- 
comings of various works and of the per- 
sonalities and circumstances of the com- 
posers; for example, Bruckner’s limited in- 
tellectual outlook, his lack of confidence 
and therefore somewhat rigid formal pro- 
cedures, and sometimes the lack of co- 
hesion in his finales. Mahler’s much-vaunted 
use of trivial melodies is treated as both 
a conscious means of dramatic irony for the 
fulfillment of a philosophical drama as well 
as a childhood regression. It is well for Dr. 
Redlich to point out that the Fourth and 
Seventh Symphonies are by far Bruckner’s 
most easily approached works and that, of 
Mahler’s works, the Song of the Earth and 
the Fourth Symphony are most ingratiat- 
ing. The characterizations of these and other 
works are necessarily brief but perceptive 
and well executed. 

Criticism may be leveled at the bibli- 
ography. Though it is claimed to be ‘“de- 
liberately selective,” some very important 
works about the two masters have been 
neglected to the detriment of the analyses. 
Nevertheless, the appendices—a survey of 
the lives of the two composers with ref- 
erences to other composers; a catalogue of 
works with dates; a rundown on persons 
of import to the biographies; the bibli- 
ography; and the general index—are all 
very useful. A few well chosen illustrations 
and, as usual in the series of ‘‘Master Mu- 
sicians,” the excellent printing of text and 
musical examples further recommend this 
fine book to the general reader as well as 
to the music student. It certainly is the 
best introduction to the personalities and 
works of Bruckner and Mahler in existence. 


Hans TIscHLER 


Music Before the Classic Era: An 
Introductory Guide. By Robert Ste- 
venson. London: MacMillan & Co. 
Lt.; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1955. vii, 181 pp.; $4.50. 

Information which was once considered 


in the domain only of a few courageous 
and capable musicologists is now becoming 


a Sine qua non not only to the music stu- 
dent but to the general musically-conscious 
reader. 

Music Before the Classic Era is a definite 
contribution to the literature of music his- 
tory, presenting a concise version of the 
story of music from Biblical antiquity to the 
death of Handel. There is no pretence of 
improving on what has been so adequately 
conveyed by others. Rather, an attempt 
has been made to cull out that which the 
author considers important for the average 
reader rather than the music scholar. The 
high points in musical history are high- 
lighted, but there are many references to 
less important, yet interesting, details. The 
author has made no attempt to be encyclo- 
pedic. 

The work is written in a straightfor- 
ward, lucid, narrative style, with a min- 
imum of redundant wordage. The very 
sparse footnotes are of an explanatory na- 
ture rather than references to other works. 
The manner of presentation gives the work 
a rather conversational tone, with paren- 
thetical explanations of terminology with 
which the reader may not be acquainted 
offering another aid for better understand- 
ing. 

The work is presented in seven chap- 
ters dealing with the following topics: the 
music of antiquity, music in the medieval 
church, sixteenth-century sacred polyphony, 
secular vocal music before 1600, the rise of 
opera, the growth of instrumental virtu- 
osity, and the culmination of the Baroque 
epoch. A few of the more important works, 
with descriptive remarks, are listed for 
supplementary reading at the end of each 
chapter. 

For the individual who is looking for a 
refreshing, yet factual account of pre- 
classical music, and for the teacher who 
has need for a book which is neither cum- 
bersome nor complex, Music Before the 
Classic Era will be of considerable value. 
Its merit is that it makes available impor- 
tant information in an easy-to-read style so 
welcome in a day when the “magnificence 
of simplicity” often evades us. 


Joun Bryden 
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The Physics of Music. By Alexan- 
der Wood. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, Inc., (no date). xii. 255 pp.; 
$4.00. 


This text is another in Dover’s excellent 
series of “classics of science,’ which in- 
cludes such works as Helmholtz’s Sensations 
of Tone and Rayleigh’s The Theory of 
Sound. The volume under review is an 
American printing of the third edition of 
The Physics of Music, published by Meth- 
uen and Co. Ltd., of London, in 1945. 

In his preface, the author, late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, ex- 
presses the hope that “this little book may 
serve as an introduction for some to the 
very interesting borderland between physics 
and music.” It is avowedly addressed to the 
musician rather than to the scientist and 
more than adequately fulfills its modest 
goal. The chapter headings are: (1) “The 
Nature of Sound,” (2) “Forced Vibration 
and Resonance,” (3) “Intensity and Loud- 
ness,” (4) “Pitch,” (5) “Musical Quality,” 
(6) “The Ear,” (7) “Vibrations of Strings,” 
(8) “Organ Pipes,” (9) “Sundry Other 
Musical Instruments,” (10) “Dissonance 
and Consonance,” (11) “Scales and Tem- 
perament,” (12 “Recording and Reproduc- 
tion of Sound,” (13) “Halls and Concert 
Rooms.” The work concludes with a very 
short bibliography of texts on acoustics 
and indexes of subjects and names. 

The treatment of the nature of sound is 
admirably lucid, and numerous illustrations 
and charts add to the clarity. Although 
not a large volume, it is one of the most 
comprehensive on the subject. On the whole 
it seems slightly less readable but more 
thorough than the widely-used texts of 
Culver (Musical Acoustics) and Bartholo- 
mew (Acoustics of Musics). Certainly any 
serious musician with a smattering of mathe- 
matics and physics will find it very useful 
in developing his understanding of the 
physical basis of music. 

It seems to this reviewer that there is 
still room for a text on acoustics that will 
consider the different instruments (the voice 
is generally treated rather thoroughly) in 
much more detail than is usually the case, 


with emphasis on their manner of tone 
production, idiosyncrasies of intonation and 
tone quality, and some of the phenomena 
experienced in their use in ensemble. Rich- 
ardson’s Acoustics of Orchestral Instruments 
and of the Organ (Oxford University Press, 
1929) is a landmark in this direction. Its 
usefulness, however, would be increased by 
amalgamation with such a work as Stauffer’s 
Intonation Deficiencies of Wind Instruments 
in Ensemble, reviewed in JRME, Vol. III, 
No. 1, and the incorporation of new re- 
searches on the various instruments, much 
of which has taken place in the laboratories 
of American musical instrument manufac- 
turers. The end-product must, of course, 
take into account the regrettably limited 
scientific training of the average music 
student. Until such a work appears, Dr. 
Wood’s little text will occupy a valuable 
place in the intelligent musician’s library. 


Hime VoxMAN 


What Happens in Singing: A Short 
Manual of Vocal Mechanics and Tech- 
nique. By Gerard Mackworth Young. 
With a foreword by Astra Desmond 
and illustrations by John Messenger. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corp- 
oration, 1956 (c. 1953). 125 pp.; 
$3.75. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 
By Lisa Roma. New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., 1956 (c.1950). vii, 135 
pp.; $3.00. 


Natural Singing and Expressive 
Conducting. By Paul W. Peterson. 
With a foreword by Walter Golde. 
Winston-Salem: John F. Blair, Pub- 
lisher, 1955. xii, 156 pp.; $3.50. 


These three books on singing demon- 
strate the uneven quality of literature on 
the subject generally. The first is a des- 
cription of vocal mechanics and techniques 
by a literate British singer and scholar. The 
second is a staccato discourse on an au- 
thoritarian singing method by a woman 
who probably can teach and sang very well, 
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but who is innocent of both logic and clar- 
ity in writing. The third is a well-inten- 
tioned but naive manual of inspirational 
advice to the voice teacher who may also 
be a choir director. 

Until recent years, most singers and their 
teachers were content to write memoirs 
although significant scientific inquiries were 
set in motion by the work of Manuel 
Garcia. The paucity of literature on singing 
has been viewed as both a blessing and a 
curse and with good reason. Now that 
poverty has become abundance, emotions 
are equally mixed. The profession has been 
dutifully grateful for the works of Sergius 
Kagin, Gerald Moore, and Berton Coffin, 
dealing with repertoire. They have been 
moderately grateful for the fine work of 
such writers as Richard M. Graves and 
Gertrude W. Beckman. They have been 
justifiably hostile to the anonymous legion 
of their clan who, having overcome their 
heretofore commendable reticence, are 
verbalizing for posterity on their own sing- 
ing methods. Few of these verbalizations 
without the actual presence of the authors 
have tended to enhance either instruction 
or scholarship in the field. 

What Happens in Singing “describes the 
main physiological and acoustical facts of 
singing in simple language, and . . . show(s) 
how these facts are related to the singer’s 
own sensations on the one hand and to the 
principles of orthodox teaching on the 
other.” It furnishes sensible, correct answers 
to the voice student’s perennial question, 
“What happens?” This reviewer considers 
it one of the few important books on this 
subject and believes that an understanding 
and application of its contents will improve 
both singing and teaching. 

The rationale behind the writing is that 
while traditional methods have produced 
fine artists, training time may be reduced 
by giving students basic facts regarding 
breath-control, intonation, and resonance 
so these may be related to their own sen- 
sations. 

Roma describes a fairly defensible empiri- 
cal method of voice training. Unfortunately, 
her description consists of ill-chosen meta- 
phors, and her conclusions are contained in 


a series of absolute maxims. As to the 
reference to science in her title, there is no 
evidence that she has the slightest insight 
into the meaning of the word. Art and 
artistry are her subjects. Despite her compe- 
tence in these subjects, one can be skeptical 
of her assurance that the manual is ‘‘so 
basic and fundamental . . . it will never 
need revision.” 

Peterson approves of both natural singing 
and expressive conducting, but his book 
gives little help to those in search of either. 
Since his work attempts to cover such a 
diversity of subjects the author has resorted 
to optimistic generalities couched in term- 
inology that is neither scientifically nor 
artistically adequate. Most of his suggestions 
for improving singing or conducting are 
embarrassingly obvious to even the novice. 
The anthem and song repertoire lists reflect 
limited knowledge of basic literature. More 
selective and extensive lists are available 
in both categories elsewhere. 


Wirtey L. Hovusewricut 


Training the Boy's Changing 
Voice. By Duncan McKenzie. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1956. 146 pp.; $3.75. 


The author contrasts the traditional 
English procedure in dealing with the boy’s 
changing voice (refraining from singing dur- 
ing the change of voice) with the “alto 
tenor plan” followed in America (singing 
during the change). His analysis of these 
procedures is comprehensive and informa- 
tive. The alto-tenor plan is dealt with by 
topic in Part I as follows: the evolution 
of the alto-tenor plan; the boy’s voice 
during adolescence; the comfortable range 
policy; passing from the unchanged to the 
changed voice; voice testing; tonal possi- 
bilities in the junior high school chorus; 
preserving the pre-tenor voice; a selection 
of voice histories. Part Two of the book 
discusses the following topics: the junior 
high school boys’ glee club; the adolescent 
boy in the American church choir; the 
baritone plan in the Cathedral Diocesan 
Choir of Brooklyn; the counter-tenor plan 
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of St. Luke’s Choristers (California); the 
choral music program at Oundle School, 
England (the non-choir plan); and choral 
singing in a New Zealand high school (six- 
part voice classification plan). 

Mr. McKenzie concludes that each pro- 
cedure for dealing with the boy’s changing 
voice has merit, considering the particular 
working conditions under which each is 
carried out and the ability of the boys 
being dealt with. However, he makes clear 
his advocacy of the alto-tenor plan, stating 
that it is best for school purposes. He 
further concludes “that an understanding of 
the baritone and cambiata (Cooper) plans 
can be useful in dealing with voices that 
do not conform to the general pattern dur- 
ing the change; that the counter-tenor plan 
is more suitable for choirs than for schools; 
and that a knowledge of the non-choir and 
six-part voice classification plans might 
prove to be of value on occasion.” 

The author’s training was largely English; 
his teaching experience has been gained in 
England, Canada, and the United States. 
This international background of experi- 
ence has enabled him to write a book 
which is needed by music educators and 
which will be widely read and discussed. 


Rospert E, Nye 


Music for Sight Singing. By Robert 
W. Ottman. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xv, 299 pp.; 
$3.95. 


Rudiments of Music: A Detailed 
Study in Music Essentials. By Jean- 
nette Cass. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1956. ix, 290 pp.; 
$3.75. 


The manual on sight singing by Robert 
W. Ottman is evidently an outgrowth of the 
work done for his Ph.D. dissertation, “A 
Statistical Investigation of the Influence of 
Selected Factors on the Skill of Sight- 
Singing,” accepted by North Texas State 
College in 1956. In approach, selection of 
materials, and in organization it resembles 
the earlier Sight-Singing Manual (Crofts) 


by Allen Irvine McHose, his former teacher, 
and Ruth Northup Tibbs. 

The present manual is primarily composed 
of melodies from standard vocal and instru- 
mental literature arranged for unisonal 
singing. There are some two-to-six voice 
canons interspersed throughout the book 
together with a few harmonic arrangements 
for two or more voices. The items are 
graded according to rhythmic and melodic 
difficulty, though rhythmic and melodic 
problems are presented separately. The book 
is organized in three main parts: Part I 
deals with the beat and its divisions; Part 
II with the beat and its subdivisions; and 
Part III with more difficult melodic and 
rhythmic problems involving modality, re- 
mote modulation, and combinations of com- 
plex rhythmic and melodic figures. 

The work possesses several commendable 
features. Among them, there are a table 
correlating the material with that in texts 
by McHose, Murphy and Stringham, and 
Elliott, and a list of sources of composed 
melodies (except canons). The melodies 
have been selected from the works of com- 
posers of more or less renown and from 
folk music. There is a refreshing absence of 
any set method of ‘“‘teaching” sight singing, 
though a few helpful hints preface each 
chapter. The G and F clefs and, to a lesser 
extent, the C clef, are used. The melodies 
are phrased to aid in apprehending the 
structure, leading to more intelligent per- 
formance. 

It is regrettable that texts, except in a 
very few instances, were not supplied to 
the song material, either in the original or 
in translation and that more material for 
part-singing was not supplied, even if the 
number of items had to be curtailed. Be- 
cause the manual has an overabundance 
rather than a dearth of material only the 
most determined will have the persistence 
to “go through” the whole book success- 
fully. 

The Rudiments of Music by Jeanette Cass 
combines text, worksheets, and prepared 
tests for each lesson, making up a sizable 
tome. Materials are provided for melodic 
dictation, sight-singing, keyboard drill, and 
written work, and a four-pronged approach 
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to the beginning of serious music study. All 
this is well and good, but there is little left 
for the imaginative or enterprising student 
to discover for himself. And when imagin- 
ation is omitted what is there left to enliven 
music? There is a great deal of drill work 
here, but one is inclined to wonder whether 
this alone is sufficient to develop musical 
insight and understanding. Matters are not 
helped by the many factual errors which 
appear in the text. To cite but a few 
examples: The upbeats of the themes of 
Beethoven’s Ninth (p. 125) and the Eroica 
(p. 124) are omitted, which plays hob with 
the musical sense. The example quoted on 
page 176 is mot the second theme of the 
last movement of the Eroica. Gossec was 
born in 1734 not 1735; he is a Franco- 
Belgian composer not Dutch. And so forth. 
But not to cavil unduly, this is the most 
extensive presentation of the rudiments of 
music available at the present time. It may 
possibly be useful for large classes where 
ready-made assignments, tests, etc. may be 

desired. 
V. Howarp TALLEY 


South Dakota Course of Study in 
Music for Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools. Bulletin No. 63 of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, prepared under the direction of 
the South Dakota Music Curriculum 
Workshop. Pierre: State Publishing 
Company, 1954. 174 pp. 


Music. A Resource Bulletin, Grades 
One-Twelve. Publication No. 295 of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1955. 243 pp. 


The South Dakota Course of Study pro- 
vides a practical, terse plan for teaching 
music. Grades one through eight are treated 
separately. Objectives, materials, and pro- 
cedures are aimed at producing desirable 
pupil experiences in singing, rhythmic ex- 
pression, listening, playing, creating, and 
integrating music. This publication grew 
from a 1953 summer workshop at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, directed by Dr. 


Duane H. Haskell, of Arkansas State Col- 
lege. The material was hastily put together, 
as evidenced by inconsistencies and errors 
in the text, but there are many flashes of 
powerful and original thought. 

Specific directions for teaching songs, 
both rote and note, are given in the ele- 
mentary school section, along with refer- 
ences to the actual songs to be used—one 
feels that the inexperienced teacher would 
be encouraged to try these suggestions, and 
thus to develop a sense of confidence and 
gradual independence. A laudable attempt is 
made to list pupil responses which would 
indicate the degree of success in attaining 
the objectives. There is also a discussion 
defining basic knowledge which the class- 
room teacher needs in her job. 

The secondary level is handled in less 
detail. A plea is made for a balanced pro- 
gram of instruction, one not devoted en- 
tirely to the development of performing 
skill. Accordingly, plans are given for a 
ninth grade general music class, organized 
into eight interesting units. There is also 
an attempt to highlight certain non-per- 
forming knowledges and understandings 
which should accrue from work in chorus, 
band, and orchestra. 

The course of study is grounded in an 
enlightened philosophy of music education, 
and cast in a form which should be of real 
value to the young teacher. 

The North Carolina Resource Bulletin is 
appropriately named, being a rather freely 
organized compendium of useful ideas and 
pointers for the music teachers of that 
state. Procedures and materials for the 
grades are grouped under the various 
types of musical activity. The point is well 
made that the rigid grade level approach 
is artificial, since abilities can be developed 
only on the basis of the actual experiential 
background of the pupils. Thus, the attempt 
is made to present the stages of instruction 
in terms of developmental growth. In this 
regard, a particularly broad approach is 
indicated in attacking the problem of 
music reading. A thorough discussion of the 
values and methods of rhythmic expression 
is provided, and there is a well cataloged 
listing of recordings for school use. Instru- 
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mental music in the grades is emphasized, 
including specific suggestions for the use of 
“social” instruments (all types of rhythm 
band instruments, plucked instruments, 
melody flutes, and so on). 

Six tested units are outlined for use in 
general music classes in the junior high 
school, and directions are given for setting 
up the high school program in choral 
and instrumental music. Beginning classes, 
individual lessons, and small ensembles are 
stressed. 

In this bulletin the teacher is provided a 
variety of possibilities which are carried 
through in considerable detail. There are 
extensive bibliographies and listings of 
materials. The reader should be able to ex- 
tract much that would make for more 
effective, more refreshing teaching. 


Rosert W. House 


Study Abroad; International Hand- 
book: Fellowships, Scholarships, Ed- 
ucational Exchange. [Volume] VII, 
1955-56. Paris: Published for the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, 1955. 
[Distribution agent for the U.S.: 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27.] 703 pp.; 
$2.00. 


This is the latest edition of UNESCO’s 
guide to international fellowships. Volume 
VIII, for 1956-57, is promised for Septem- 
ber or October of 1956, but may be late 
in appearing because of the tremendous task 
of assembling information on over 50,000 
fellowships throughout the world. Mean- 
while, this present volume may be useful 
to the earnest student in search of a sub- 
sidy; most of the opportunities are offered 
year after year, and the handbook tells 
where to apply for the latest information 
on any specific grant. 

The international scope of Study Abroad 
is brought out by the fact that it is 
trilingual (English, French, Spanish), and 
that of all the fellowships listed perhaps not 
more than 3,300 are available to U. S. 
citizens. Many of these are for study in 
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designated fields for which a musician 
could not qualify. Comparatively few 
specifically mention music as a_ possible 
choice, but a large number are unrestricted 
as to field of study. For these, the musician 
must take his chances along with scholars 
from all the other branches of learning. 
And the competition is terrific! 

Just in case the reader of this review has 
not heard of them, the big plums are: 242 
Guggenheim fellowships for research in any 
field of knowledge or creative work in any 
of the fine arts (apply John Simon Guggen- 
heim Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17); 20 Rome Prize fellowships, in- 
cluding musical composition (American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17); 160 Fulbright grants for research 
scholars, and 280 Fulbright grants for pro- 
fessor-lecturers (Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue N. W., Washington 25, 
D.C.). 

For other fellowships, the best and most 
recent information may be had from the 
Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21. It is there that 
one should inquire about the approximately 
1,010 Fulbright grants for students (i.e., 
under age 35). 

The volume also contains a short but 
interesting statistical report on the numbers 
of students who studied away from their 
home countries in 1954. UNESCO estimates 
that there were some 124,000 of them, but 
is able to give reliable statistics for only 
87,922. It looks as though the internation- 
alization of education is well on its way! 
The tables show the countries of origin, 
where they studied, and a breakdown by 
percentages into 9 general fields of study. 
It is interesting to know that, of the foreign 
students in the 23 major host countries, the 
fields of study were distributed percentage 
wise as follows: humanities, 24.5; medicine, 
17.7; technology, 15.1; socal science, 14.7; 
science, 11.9; law, 4.7; unspecified, 3.8; 
agriculture, 3.3; education, 2.4; and all the 
fine arts, 1.9. Some 33,833 students from 
the U. S. went abroad to study in 1954. 
To judge from the figures given, about nine 
must have paid or earned their own way 
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for every one who received fellowship 
assistance. 
Detmar B. IRvINE 


The Fabulous Phonograph: From 
Tin Foil to High Fidelity. By Roland 
Gelatt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1955. 320 pp.; $4.95. 


When Thomas Edison began the experi- 
mentation which led to his invention of 
the phonograph, he was looking for a 
method by which telephone conversations 
could be recorded. The year was 1877, and 
Edison, then thirty years old, had just 
become financially independent from pro- 
ceeds accruing to him as a result of his 
development of a carbon transmitter for the 
telephone, itself only one year old. Two 
isolated observations supplied him with the 
idea he needed. Once, he had noticed that 
the indented paper tape of a telegraphic 
code transcriber produced a noise as the 
indentations passed rapidly over a steel 
spring used to keep the tape in proper 
adjustment. Again, because he was partly 
deaf, Edison, while working on the carbon 
transmitter, had attached a short needle 
to the diaphragm so that he could judge the 
intensity of the vibration with the tip 
of his finger. Indentations which would 
produce a sound when striking on steel, a 
needle dancing to the tune of a human 


voice coming from the diaphragm of a tele- 
phone transmitter—put them together, as 
Edison did sometime in the fall of the year, 
and the phonograph was born. He became 
the first man in history to hear a recorded 
version of his own voice. “I was never so 
taken aback in my life,” he said later. 

So begins the facinating story of the 
phonograph, as told by Roland Gelatt, the 
New York editor of High Fidelity magazine. 
The style is informal—several of the chap- 
ters appeared in 1954 as articles in High 
Fidelity—but the author has obviously 
made a conscientious attempt to gather the 
facts; and, despite the absense of formal 
historiographical paraphernalia, he has suc- 
ceeded in writing a serious account of an 
important sociological phenomenon. Since 
there are no other books on this subject, 
and since the reviewer is not personally 
acquainted with the details of the matter, 
no estimate can be made of the author’s 
accuracy, either of fact or interpretation. 
In general, however, one senses that the 
work is good enough, that it will do very 
well indeed until something more profound 
comes along. 

Certainly, it is just the kind of book for 
the browsing nook of music libraries or 
high school libraries. It is well worth any- 
one’s reading time. 


ALLEN P. Britton 


Reprints and New Editions 


Emergent Voice. By Kenneth Wes- 
terman. Box 62, Ann Arbor: Carol 
Westerman, 1955 (1947). vii, 170 pp. 


Just before his recent death, Dr. Wester- 
man completed the revision of Emergent 
Voice incorporating an experience of eight 
years in using the text in teaching and in 
conducting voice workshops. Chapters have 
been enlarged, the bibliography revised, and 
one chapter entitled “The Speaking Voice” 
has been added. Based in large measure 
upon legitimate investigations of the voice, 
this revision will be eagerly welcomed by 
the many teachers who have found Dr. 


Westerman’s approach to singing to be full 
of wise and practical advice. 


Shaw on Music: A Selection from the 
Music Criticisms of Bernard Shaw. 
Foreword by Eric Bentley. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
1956. ix, 307 pp.; $.95. 


No one with a dollar in his pocket and 
interested in seeking an inexpensive way to 
secure a broad and liberal education should 
overlook that excellent catalog Paper Bound 
Books in Print published by the R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 
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36. Here are listed a great number of in- 
expensive editions on all manner of sub- 
jects, a sort of mid-century expansion of 
Dr. Eliot’s famed five foot shelf. 

One of the most recent additions is this 
selection from the music criticisms of Ber- 
nard Shaw. Shaw, the dramatist, is familiar 
to all. Shaw, the music critic, is something 
else again for he is known in this field 
more by reputation than by first hand 
knowledge. Yet, if one delves into the four 
volumes which comprise his London criti- 
cisms (1888-1894) one soon discovers that 
here was a superb critical mind at work— 
a critic whose views were so sound and 
logical that even a half century later they 
read as fresh and as invigorating as if 
written yesterday. Mr. Bentley’s anthology 
is one which will provide many a moment 
of delight and pleasure for those who 
appreciate an inimitable style, a keen in- 
sight, and the sharpest wit in letters since 
the days of Charles Dickens. 


Liszt. By Sachaverell Sitwell. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1956 (1954) (1934). xxx, 400 
pp.; $7.50. 


Sachaverell Sitwell, prolific author and 
poet and himself something of a romanti- 
cist, two decades ago wrote a full blooded 
treatment of the swashbuckling era of 
Liszt, Paganini, Wagner, and Berlioz. If 
you are looking for a scholarly treatment of 
the music of Liszt, you would do better to 
consult Humphrey Searle’s work under sim- 
ilar title. But if you seek something of the 
breath of that theatrical, virtuosic period 
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couched in a felicitous, romantic literary 
style you will find it in this reprint of 
Sitwell’s opus of a generation ago. The 
book has been enlarged by a thirty page 
introduction and a short postscript, which 
serve to bring the work up to date but 
reveal, also, that Mr. Sitwell has not devi- 
ated one iota from his original position of 
admiration for the man Liszt. 

It is regrettable that the publishers failed 
to correct a few minor errors which ap- 
peared in the original edition. The Toten- 
tanz, for example, was first performed by 
Anton Herke in 1866 rather than by Siloti 
in 1881. The man Vielgorsky (p. 104) and 
Wielhorsky (pp. 319, 349) are one and the 
same. 


The Chorus Master. By Leslie Wood- 
gate. With an Introduction by Sir 
Adrian Boult. New York: Chappell 
and Co., Inc., 1944. 41 pp.; $1.00. 
The Choral Conductor. By Leslie 
Woodgate. With an Introduction by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. New York: 
Chappell and Co., Inc., 1949. viii, 80 
pp.; $1.25. 


These two pamphlets on choral conduct- 
ing are now being made available through 
a U. S. distributing agent. Choral directors 
and students will find them both helpful 
and useful. Leslie Woodgate, conductor of 
the B.B.C. chorus, is a musician of dis- 
tinction and of rich experience. The lists 
of materials in both pamphlets will prove 
interesting to those who are concerned with 
providing choristers singable music by 
contemporary composers. 
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